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Torties Nitin, 


HAT was your first introduction 

to home economics? Memories of 

your earliest school or teaching 
experiences will come rushing to 
mind as you read Dorothy Tolbert’s 
article, Home Economics, How It’s 
Changed!, starting on page 11. At 
least that’s the way it affected our 
editorial staff. We reminisced about 
our training in home economics and 
noted changes we had seen, due not 
only to variance in ages, but to the 
parts of the country from which we 
came. 

It’s good sport, of course, to in- 
dulge occasionally in reminiscing 
about one’s early experiences. It has 
worth-while aspects, too, if by such 
contrasting of past experiences, 
present-day purposes are clarified. 
In her article, Dorothy Tolbert con- 
veys the changes in emphases in 
home economics education and makes 
us appreciate the broader scope of 
home economics as it is taught in 
secondary schools today. 

Miss Tolbert, obviously, is a teach- 
er who has kept pace with the chang- 
ing needs of her students, and has 
adapted her homemaking activities 
accordingly. If you are interested 
in details of her teaching program, 
you might refer to her article, Teach- 
ing Home Economics the Apartment 
Way, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1952 issue of this magazine. 


WHE 


Frequently we hear of teachers 
who are eager to include newer con- 
cepts of home economics education 
in their courses, but must meet 
rigid program specifications set by 
supervisors or school administrators. 
Minerva Gardner Claus offers en- 
couragement to teachers who still 
have to teach the traditional type of 
clothing and foods courses. She 
shows how she interwove many kinds 
of family-living experiences into her 
seventh grade classes without chang- 
ing actual requirements. See page 
13. 

Other articles in this 
reflect changing trends. For exam- 
ple, the construction project, An 
Easy-to-Make Gift Purse, presented 
on page 18 is a good beginner’s les- 
son which teaches zipper application 
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and at the same time gives an attrac- 
tive accessory. This is a far cry 
from the apron, headband, and em- 
broidered tea-towel project Dorothy 
Tolbert required her students to 
make in the early days of her teach- 
ing. 

The Quick-and-Easy Menu feature 
on page 26 shows how new products 
such as packaged mixes facilitate the 
preparation of complete family meals 
within alloted class time. The ac- 
companying article again stresses 
that teaching emphasis is not just 
on skills or new product information, 
but on helping students learn to 
make suitable judgments and selec- 
tions. Home economists are no 
longer so concerned with setting 
standards of perfection. Rather we 
realize that problems involving time, 
energy, money, and _ satisfactions 
must always be solved on an individ- 
ual family basis. 


wie 


From the editor’s desk... 

At this time of year we become 
distressed over the amount of ex- 
cellent material we should like to 
pass on via these pages and the Jack 
of space to squeeze it all in. The 
following publications are particu- 
larly pertinent to a discussion of 
changing trends in home economics. 

Home Economics in the Secondary 
Schools, The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, October 1953. This 
issue of the bulletin was prepared 
especially for school administrators 
or supervisors to acquaint them with 
the latest concepts in home econom- 
ics education. Background informa- 
tion is given on the philosophy pur- 
pose, and scope of home economics, 
curriculum, space and equipment for 
departments, financing, and admin- 
istrative relations. The individual 
chapters are written by leaders in 
home economics and were edited by 
an advisory committee to the home 
economics branch of the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Home, School, and Community Ex- 
periences in the Homemaking Pro- 
gram, Voc. Div. Bulletin No. 252, 
Home Economics Education Series 
No. 29, U.S. Office of Education. This 





bulletin prepared by Druzilla Kent 
discusses home economics education 
in the “modern sense” and the un- 
derstandings required of teachers. 
Types of experiences needed in the 
family-centered home economics cur- 
riculum are suggested and answers 
given to such questions as what is 
the difference between “home experi- 
ence” and “home project.” 

Democracy Begins at Home, by 
Ernest Osborne, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 192, 25 cents. (22 
East 38th street, New York 16.) We 
all talk about democratic family liv- 
ing, but what does it involve? Dr. 
Osborne, family life specialist at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, shows that a child learns by 
example and by daily practice that 
there is a balance between privileges 
and responsibilities in life. This is 
written for parents, but is of value 
to teachers. 

How to Evaluate Students, by 
Henrietta Fleck, published by Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, $1. In this small book 
Dr. Fleck, chairman of the home 
economics department at New York 
University, considers the challenge 
and purpose of evaluation. She helps 
the teacher to understand the eval- 
uation process in its broadest scope 
and not just as measurement of sub- 
ject matter. Emphasis is placed 
upon individual development of the 
student. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL! 
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OUD AULES for Perfect Pastry 


IGH INTEREST and low cost make pastry- 
making an excellent student participation 
project. Because the Crisco pastry method is 
specially designed to end pie crust failure, many 


teachers prefer to build the lesson around this success. 
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DO’s and DON'Ts of PASTRY-MAKING 


WHEN THIS 
HAPPENS: 


THIS MAY BE THE CAUSE: 
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DO THIS: 





Dry dough hard 
to work with 


Incomplete mixing. 


Not enough water. 


Do mix thoroughly! Final 
mixing or shaping of dough 
may be done with hands. Let 
dough stand for a few 
minutes before rolling. 


Use full measure of water. 
Crisco's tested recipe 
specifies exact amount. 





Tough pastry 


Not enough shortening. 


Use at least Ys cup Crisco 
for each cup of sifted all- 
purpose flour. 





Shrinking or 
buckling of 
pastry 


Pastry stretched during 
rolling or fitting into pie plate. 


Pastry shell not adequately 
pricked on sides and bottom 
before baking. 


Use large enough recipe to fit 
pie pan without stretching. 


Prick pastry generously over 
bottom and sides of pie plate. 





Soggy crust 








Failure to provide steam 
vents for two-crust pie. 


Crust too thick and not 
uniform. 


Filling too thin. 


Not enough shortening. 





Cut small holes in top crust. 


Roll Ye" thick. Keep same 
thickness for bottom crust. 


Cook cream fillings completely 
before adding lemon or orange 
juice. Use more flour or corn- 
starch to thicken juicy pies, when 
necessary. Drain canned fruit 
thoroughly for pie filling. 


Use at least 3 cup of Crisco per 
cup of sifted all-purpose flour. 








FREE WALL CHART 


suitable for classroom use, 


“Do’s and Don'ts of Pastry-Making’’—is available in size 


1, Ohio. Or mail coupon in the Service Section. 
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Write to Crisco Wall Chart, Dept. C-2, 837, Cincinnati 


sure-fire method. With it and pure, all-vegetable 
Crisco—even beginners can get flaky, tender, 
digestible pie crust first try! You’ll find this ‘‘do’s 
and don’ts” chart a further aid to assured 


Procrer & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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LATTICE CRUST 9" PIE 


(All measurements level) 


% cup Crisco 1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups sifted flour V4 cup water 


(] Mix flour and salt into a bowl. Cut in Crisco 
with a fork, two knives or a blender until pieces 
are the size of peas. 


Blend together 14 cup of this mixture and 14 
cup of water and add to the remaining Crisco- 
flour mixture. Mix with a fork or fingers until 
dough rolls together and can be shaped into a 
ball. Divide dough into two parts. 


¢3 Roll one portion on lightly floured board or 

canvas. Use short, light strokes from center to 
edges, keeping it round and uniformly thin until 
about 12" in diameter and !," thick. 


Line pie plate. Trim edge 14" beyond edge of 
plate. 


FOR LATTICE-TOP CRUST: 

After bottom crust has been filled, roll out re- 
maining dough as above to 10" diameter. Cut 
34" pastry strips. Weave across filling about 1" 
apart. Trim ends even with lower edge of pastry. 
Fold bottom edge over strips and flute. Bake at 
temperature recommended for filling. 


use Crisco 
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NEWS NOTES... 





United States now have plans 

under way to give their teachers 
special training in budgeting, life in- 
surance, investments, and_ other 
phases of money management, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the 
Committee for Financial Security 
Education. The committee is com- 
posed of a national group of educa- 
tors headed by Herold C. Hunt, pro- 
fessor of education at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Training programs have already 
been set up in the New York City, 
Chicago, and Lansing, Michigan, 
public school systems. All of these 
are designed to encourage better 
teaching of family finance in the 
public schools and are attended by 
interested teachers. 

These in-service training pro- 
grams are in part a result of a series 
of graduate workshops sponsored by 
the committee, which were held by 
eight universities during the past 
year. More than 300 teachers and 
other educators attended these work- 
shops and they helped develop special 
material for teaching money man- 
agement to students, as well as 
teacher training, adult education, and 
PTA discussion groups. 


Genie school systems in the 


Scholastic Art Awards 


For the 27th year art students in 
the junior and senior high schools 
of America are looking forward to 
the National High School Art Ex- 
hibition to be held at Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, May 8, 1954. 
The exhibition will be the conclud- 
ing phase of the school-year pro- 
gram, Scholastic Art Awards, con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines for 
the encouragement of — student 
achievement in creative art. 

The awards are organized on both 
regional and national levels. Stu- 
dents first receive local recognition 
through preliminary regional exhibi- 
tions, generally held in February and 
March. The national honors include 
140 tuition scholarships granted by 
leading art schools and colleges; cash 
awards of over $15,000, contributed 
by industry patrons; and representa- 
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tion in the National High School 
Art Exhibition. 

Students in home economics will 
be particularly interested in submit- 
ting work in the following classifica- 
tions: silk screen and other prints, 
costume design, ceramics, weaving, 
jewelry and metalry, and _ leather- 
craft. To receive a copy of the rules 
book giving complete information, 
teachers should write to Scholastic 
Art Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Farm Phones 


The percentage of farms hav- 
ing telephone service has increased 
steadily since 1940, although it de- 
clined during the previous 20 years. 
More than 42 percent of U. S. farms 
now have phones, compared to only 
25 per cent in 1940. Last year the 
percentage rose in almost all states 
with the greatest increase in Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific states. New 
England leads with phones on 75 
per cent of its farms. 


Dr. Whitehead Joins Dairy Council 


Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead has 
been appointed director of nutrition 
education of the National Dairy 
Council. Widely known as an author 
and lecturer in the field of nutrition, 
Dr. Whitehead is currently conduct- 


ing research in nutrition education 
in the Kansas City, Missouri, public 
schools. She will continue as co-direc- 
tor of this project. 

A teacher of high school and col- 
lege home economics, Dr. Whitehead 
also served as associate educational 
director for the Georgia Department 
of Public Health, and continued re- 
search at Louisiana State University 
for four years, 1944-48. Prior to 
joining the National Dairy Council, 
she was director of nutrition, re- 
search, and education for the Wheat 
Flour Institute. 


Nutrition Field Service 


Four home economists have joined 
the recently inaugurated field serv- 
ice staff of the American Institute 
of Baking. The objective of the new 
program is to extend the nutrition 
education activities of the institute 
through personal contact with home 
economists, educators, and other pro- 
fessional groups. 

The new staff members are: Mary 
E. Kuhlman, who will work from Dal- 
las, Texas; Marguerite Robinson, 
whose headquarters will be in Chi- 
cago; Ann Russell, whose headquar- 
ters will be in Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Una A. Wood, who will work from 
Los Angeles. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


The 199 pamphlets constituting 
the Public Affairs Pamphlet series 
have reached a circulation of more 
than 20 million since 1936, a report 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 
non-profit publishing organization, 
disclosed recently. 

The all-time best seller has been 
The Races of Mankind (Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 85) a 32-page 
illustrated booklet highlighting the 
conclusions of research in the social 





DECEMBER 25—Christmas Day 
JANUARY |—New Year's Day 


FEBRUARY |2—Lincoln's Birthday 
14—Valentine's Day 

‘ 21-28—Brotherhood Week 

22—George Washington's Birthday 


MARCH 3—Ash Wednesday 
17—St. Patrick's Day 


APRIL |8—Easter 


Francisco, California 


Toronto, Ontario 





JUNE 27-July 2—National Education Association Convention, New York City 
JULY 6-9—American Home Economics Association 45th Annual Meeting, San 


AUGUST 24-26—Canadian Home Economic Association 8th Biennial Convention, 
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and biological sciences on how man- | 
kind developed. It has sold 937,350 
copies since 1943. 

Other best-selling pamphlets have 
been: Blood—Your Gift of Life (No. 
145), Credit for Consumers (No. 5), 
Building Your Marriage (No. 118), 
and Toward Mental Health (No. 
120). Used in every state and terri- 
tory and abroad, Public Affairs | 
Pamphlets are selling at the rate of 
one and one half million copies ver 
year. 


From Here to There— 


Eleanor Delany has joined the 
Hoover Home Institute, and will as- 
sist in product testing, development 
of educational material, and field 
work. A graduate of Florida State 
College, Miss Delany previously was 
regional home economist with the | 
Rural Electrification Administration. | 

Lucia Brown, for six years food and | 
household editor of the Washington 
Post, and Sue Warren, a former as- 
sistant home demonstration agent, 
have joined the home department 
of The Progressive Farmer. Miss 
Brown becomes an associate editor, | 
specializing in interior decoration 
and home furnishings. Miss Wood, | 
who recently received her Master’s’ 
Degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky, will be the new food editor. | 

Lucile W. Reynolds has been named 
executive secretary of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, which 
will now be located at Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology. Dr. Reynolds 
has just returned from 13 months 
in Formosa where she made a study 
of living conditions of farm families 
for the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion. 

Marjorie Child Husted has retired as 
director of the Pressure Cooking 
Institute. The work of the institute 
will now be under the direction of 
Dorothy Z. Bergman of Eau Claire, | 
Wisconsin. 

Sara E. Walls has been appointed 
home economics director for Amana 
freezers, succeeding Barbara Johnston, 
who has resigned to devote full time 
to her duties as a homemaker. A 
graduate of the University of Geor- 
gia, for the past 18 months Mrs. 
Walls was Amana’s field home econo- 
mist in the southern states. 

Anne Lyng has joined the home 
economics department of Procter & | 
Gamble and will be in charge of ac- 
tivities on soaps, detergents, and 
laundry practices. Previously, Miss 
Lyng was a home service represen- 
tative with the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., and during the war 
served as medical department dieti- 
tian in the United States Army. 
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miracloth 


miracloth 





New nonwoven fabric that washes, wipes, dusts, cleans, 


polishes! NO LAUNDERING! Stain-free, germ-free, odor-free. 


Just rinse miracloth...and it’s snowy-w 


to use again! Dries in a jiffy. Tear off the 


hite, sanitary, ready 


size you want from 


the cutter edge box...then see how it whisks through a dozen 


household chores. Super-absorbent, sturdy, long-lasting, 


miracloth wears well, performs efficiently, costs lite 
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FREE! 


miracloth Sales, The VISKING Corp., Dept. PH-12 
400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me a sample sheet and literature on miracloth 
for classroom demonstration: 





Name = 
School 
Address 
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miracloth 



















e wash windows 

e wash dishes 

e dry dishes 

@ polish glassware 

© wipe sinks, counters 
e dust, clean 

e polish mirrors 


Regular miracloth cutter-edge rolls available at your grocery or department store for only 49c. (Slightly higher on west coast) 








Doctor, [d like to hnow... 
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No, not as your grandparents or even 
your parents did. The doctors have 
learned in recent years that there is 
much that can be done to help make all 
of life's years happy and productive. 

They have learned that a zest for liv- 
ing, a liking for people, serenity of 
spirit, peace of mind, sensible living 
and eating, all are important. They now 
know that good eating habits in partic- 
ular have a vital bearing on the reten- 
tion of physical vigor, mental alertness 


and above all the protection of the 





heart, the arteries, the glandular system 
and the digestive tract. 

Your doctor will tell you that a diet 
based upon the generous use of such 
protective foods as fresh fruits, green- 
leafy vegetables, milk, eggs, and meat 


not only helps to keep you healthy but 
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FOR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A 
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has a lot to do with keeping your 
physical stamina and mental alertness 
“young | 

At any age the protective foods 
should be used generously in the daily 
diet. Among the best, as we grow older, 
are bananas, because of their easy di- 
gestibility, because they do not require 
vigorous chewing, because they supply 
needed vitamins and minerals, because 
they are effective in weight control, and 
because they have such a beneficent 
effect on the entire digestive system. 

Why not eat to add life to your years 
as well as to add years to your life! 

Because of the many appetizing ways 
in which bananas can be served, as well 
as because of their importance in nutri- 
tion, bananas are now being used more 


widely than ever by people of all ages. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 





PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE RIGHT FOODS. 


1F YOU DO NOT KNOW WHAT THE “RIGHT” 


FOODS ARE, ASK YOUR DOCTOR. 











The Family and Its Relationships 


By Ernest Groves, Edna Skinner 

and Sadie Swenson 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
Price $3.80 Pp. 566 1953 Revised 

A much-used text on the senior 
high school and junior college level, 
this book needs no introduction to 
home economics teachers. Last re- 
vised in 1948, the new third edition 
brings facts and figures up to date. 

The book capitalizes on the stu- 
dents’ interest in self and starts with 
a unit on personality-building. From 
this it moves to discussions of Amer- 
ican family life in the past and in 
its present setting. With this back- 
ground the student is ready for the 
fourth unit on personal and family 
finances, marriage, family adjust- 
ments, and children. The concluding 
unit is on cultural aspects of family 
life. 

The balance of the book gives 
excerpts from selected readings per- 
tinent to each unit. These should pro- 
vide excellent discussion-starters. 

—R. R. 


Young Folks at Home 


By Florence LaGanke Harris 

and Treva Kauffman 

D.C. Heath and Company, Boston 
Price $3.20 Pp. 433 1953 Revised 

This well-known text for high 
school classes has been planned to 
include material that in the authors’ 
experience has proved to be the ma- 
jor interests of boys and girls in 
their early teens. The emphasis is on 
the student, his family, his needs 
and interests, and each subject is 
related to the broad meaning of 
family living. 

Cautioning against teaching that 
is a»mere repetition of facts or a 
presentation of too much knowledge 
too early, the authors believe that 
the attainment of skills is best ob- 
tained through activities. Students 
are encouraged to meet problems 
that confront them, observe the de- 


BOOKS 
IN 
REVIEW 


velopment of younger brothers and 
sisters, and to satisfy their increas- 
ing desire to make their own decis- 
ions while still living happily with 
their elders. Each large unit in the 
text is followed by suggested activi- 
ties and problems for school and 
home. —J.de G. 


Man-Made Fibers 


By Leonard Mauer and Harry Wechsler 
Rayon Publishing Corp., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 52 1953 

This handbook was first published 
serially in Modern Textiles Magazine 
during 1952-53. Since then it has 
been carefully revised to give the 
very latest information on man-made 
fibers in a form that non-technical 
or semi-technical persons will find 
most useful. 

The handbook presents a_ brief 
history of each of the man-made 
fibers, outlines their manufacturing 
processes, and discusses their proper- 
ties, dyeing and finishing, and end 
uses. Described in turn are rayon, 
acetate, nylon, glass, acrylic fibers, 
polyesters, and others such as 
Dacron, Saran, Vicara, etc. Both 
diagrams and photographs are used 
to advantage throughout the book. 
A general chapter on fiber identifica- 
tion and one on denier and filament 
numbers conclude the handbook. 

Teachers and college students of 
textiles will find this concise and 
up-to-the-minute handbook a valuable 
reference. —R. R. 


From Old Stencils to Silk Screening 


By Jessie Bane Stephenson 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $4.50 Pp. 239 1953 

Stenciling is a craft most home 
economists have experimented with 
at one time or another, for it is an 
easy and pleasurable way to decor- 
ate articles for the home. Those who 
enjoy the craft will find this book 
of special interest and inspiration. 


It starts with a well-illustrated 
history of stencil craft from ancient 
China through the decorative uses 
made of it in nineteenth-century 
America. Following this, chapters 
give basic instructions and_ tech- 
niques for stenciling, materials to 
use, and specific directions for sten- 
ciling on tinware, furniture, floors 
and walls, and for silk-screen print- 
ing. All directions are carefully 
given and diagrams and_ sketches 
used liberally for added clarity. The 
last 60 pages of the book have 
sketches and photographs of well- 
selected stencil designs. —R. R. 


Making Money in Your Kitchen 


By Helen Stone Harvey 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., New York 
Price $3.95 Pp. 300 1953 

For the homemaker who desires 
to start a home business this book 
contains a wealth of information. 
Recipes are given for more than 
1,600 products women can make in 
their homes—from packaged herbs 
and pickles to candy, cakes, and food 
for large-scale catering. 

In addition there is a good discus- 
sion of possible outlets for foods and 
food services, farm and demonstra- 
tion markets, municipal and roadside 
markets, mail-order businesses, and 
nation-wide food contests. A _ state- 
by-state listing is given of those 
agencies which offer free advice and 
services to women wishing to go into 
business, as well as a complete list- 
ing of the many state and local fairs 
held annually throughout the coun- 
try. Efficient kitchen practices, es- 
sential kitchen equipment, and qual- 
ity standards for foods offered for 
sale to the public are also covered. 

—J. de G. 


Into the Freezer and Out 


By Donald K. Tressler, Clifford F. 
Evers, and Barbara Hutchings Evers 
Avi Publishing Company, New York 
Price $3.75 Pp. 237 1953, Revised 

The second edition of this author- 
itative book on home freezing has 
been revised and enlarged to include 
the newest developments in this fast- 
growing field. There is a complete 
discussion of all phases of home 
freezing, including principles of 
preservation by freezing, selection of 
a freezer to meet individual needs, 
freezer managment, and the han- 
dling and packaging of frozen food 
products. Many recipes for using 
and preparing frozen foods are pre- 
sented, and there is an interesting 
section on budgeting freezer space. 
Operators of locker plants will also 
find much valuable information in 
this book. —J. de G. 
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tion of inexpensive audio-visual 
materials, the Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center is preparing a 
new series of films demonstrating 


Ti help teachers learn the prepara- 


techniques for making effective 
teaching tools. Two films in the 
series are now available. How to 


Make Handmade Lantern Slides, a 
22-minute sound film, illustrates the 
preparation of lantern slides using 
various production techniques. Price 
is $75 for black and white; $150 
for color. Wet Mounting Pictorial 
Materials, a 12-minute sound film, 
demonstrates wet mounting of ma- 
terials on cloth backings and shows 
how this process may be used to 
make a variety of instructional ma- 
terials. Price is $50 for black and 
white; $100 for color. 

The Indiana University Crafts- 
manship in Clay Series should also 
be of interest to teachers of home 
economics. These films, suitable for 
high school and colleges, include: 
Simple Slab Methods, which shows 
how pottery is made and emphasizes 
the correct use of basic tools; Glaze 
Application, which depicts four 
methods of glaze application; Stack- 
ing and Firing, which shows each 
step in the stacking and firing proc- 
esses; Throwing, which pictures the 
potter forming clay pieces on a pot- 
ter’s wheel; and Decoration, which 
illustrates the basic materials used 
for applying designs on a clay sur- 
face. These are 10-minute sound 
films, each priced at $50 for black 
and white; $100 for color. 

Films in these series are available 
on a rental payment plan leading to 
ownership, or they may be purchased 
outright. For full information write 
to Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Listings of Films 


A special circular listing films and 
filmstrips for home economics classes 
has recently been published by 
Young America Films. It lists and 
describes 15 sound motion pictures, 
and 44 filmstrips available for school 
and community use. All have been 
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prepared especially for the field of 
home economics. 

Also available is Young America’s | 
1953-54 catalogue, Teaching Films, | 
a 24-page listing of educational mo- 
tion pictures, and the catalogue 
Filmstrips, listing more than 440 | 
new filmstrips for all grade levels 
and curriculum areas. These cata- 
logues and the home economics cir- 
cular are available free of cost from | 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st | 
Street, New York City 17, N. Y. 


Accent on Gracious Living 


A new folder describing six home- | 
making films available for free-loan | 
to women’s clubs, home economics | 
classes and community organizations, 
has been issued by Association Films. 
For copies of the folder, Accent on 
Gracious Living, and information 
about borrowing the films, write to 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. 


TV Handbook 


Soon to be available is a new tele- 
vision handbook prepared especially 
for extension agents, entitled Tele- 
vision for You. Copies of this help- 
ful U. S. Department of Agriculture 
publication will be sent to individual 
state extension headquarters when 
it comes off the press. 


Adolescent Development 


A fine series of films presenting 
sympathetic dramatizations of the 
problems, interests, and activities of 
adolescents has been prepared by the 
Text Department of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Recom- 
mended for parents and teachers, the 
series includes: Meaning of Adoles- 
cence, Physical Aspects of Puberty, 
Age of Turmoil, Social-Sex Problems 
in Adolescence, and Meeting the 
Needs of Adolescents. 

A series of five follow-up film- 
strips, priced at $4 each is also avail- 
able. The films are priced from $85 
to $110 each, and the complete pack- 
age of films and filmstrips may be 
obtained at $450 from McGraw-Hill. | 


“24 WAYS 
TO SET 
anne A PARTY 
4, ‘as ”“ 
OIL —— 
An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 





for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories, 


glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 


discussed and hints given on their selec- 


tion and use. 
Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 


of famous Vernon Dinnerware, this color- 


ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 
libraries. 


Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 






For Your Copies Today! 
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What better gift from a 
Home Economist to her colleague 
— a full year's subscription to 
PRACTICAL! And so appropri- 
ate and useful — your gift sub- 
scription brings a year of reading 
enjoyment and professional news! 


ORDER NOW! 
Use Coupon on Page 40 
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16-PAGE 


STUDENT 
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Free in Quantities! 


















Here’s a fact-packed, colorful booklet of inexpensive fl 
decorating tips. There isn’t a complicated task in the entire 











col 
book, but there are dozens of clever ideas which any girl tic 
can carry out with simple materials she already has at hand. sti 
. Tre ee ee : - th 
I think you'll find “How to Have a Prettier Room ler 

useful in a number of different ways . . . to stimulate 
imagination and creativity . . . as supplementary material se 
for interior decorating courses . . . as a lighthearted pr 

lesson in waxing. “How to Have a Prettier Room” takes 

; 5 ea 

students through the basic requirements of keeping a 
; se 
room attractive, neat and clean. ta 
Why not order a copy for every girl in your classes today? 7 
: cl 
Booklets will be sent after January 1. we 
There is a coupon on page 39 —or write direct to me. a 
An old bird cage becomes a highly m 

decorative accessory when you paint 

it, hany from a velvet ribbon and fill y - {3 4 Dp 
it with fake flowers or trailing ivy. a 
Consumer Education Director ¥: 
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department with early basement room. 





By DOROTHY TOLBERT 


Y FIRST introduction to home economics was when 

I was in the eighth grade. I had a course in sew- 

ing. We made little three-by-five-inch models of 

construction stitches. These were of unbleached domes- 

tic, the thread was red, and the stitches had to be in 

straight lines and as perfect as possible. I pulled 

threads to keep my lines straight, and marked off the 
length of my stitches with a ruler. 

Certainly, we have come a far way from these early 
sewing lessons to the family-centered home economics 
program we are working toward today. 

When I embarked upon my teaching career in the 
early ’twenties, I taught first in a rural mountainous 
section of West Virginia. I had a classrcom where I 
taught domestic science and domestic art. My equip- 
ment consisted of one oil stove, one treadle sewing ma- 
chine, and very little else. I am certain my teaching 
was poor, but I had at least progressed to the extent 
where I required one-half-yard square models of do- 
mestic instead of the three-by-five inch ones! 

My next position was in eastern Tennessee. My de- 
partment was a large room over a store, but it had the 
advantage of running water. My pupils worked indi- 
vidually, for at that time educators thought pupils 
worked best and assumed more independence working 
alone. Each girl made a fractional recipe of white 


Miss Tolbert is a homemaking teacher in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. This article reflects the experiences 
she has had during thirty years of classroom teaching. 
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How It's Changed! 








Meal preparation for a family group 
in a unit kitchen was yet to come. 

From Tennessee I went to a junior college in Vir- 
ginia. Here, I had a foods and clothing laboratory and 
even a dining room. These rooms were in the basement 


sauce, of course! 


and the sun never reached us. The girls immediately 
set about making the place gay, but we didn’t think of 
their efforts in terms of a group experience. 

Had I not “taken root” at my next location I prob- 
ably would have tried the other forty-four states. Judg- 
ing from my early self, the current problem in teacher 
turnover is not a new one. 

Now I teach homemaking in a modern apartment in 
a senior high school. During the years that I have been 
in this school, our department has been moved from the 
basement to the second, and now to the top floor. In 
the near future we will have a new high school building 
and the homemaking department is to be housed in a 
wing on the first floor. Home economics has really been 
up and down the stairs, and also out in the yard with 
the cottage set-up, but I believe it is now out of the 
basement for good. 

In the early years the color of my classroom walls 
gave me no particular concern. They, like the walls in 
other school rooms across the country, were usually 
painted ivory, and the woodwork stained a dark color. 
We did not think about the psychological and emotional 
effect of color on the child, nor of the part color plays 
in better lighting. Our windows were unadorned, ex- 
cept possibly for sash curtains, and we made little effort 
to make the place homelike. (Turn to next page) 
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Christmas time—note contrast of modern 








(Continued from preceding page) 

It is now ten years since our drab, 
outmoded department was given a 
face-lifting. Our attractive home- 
making apartment has become the 
focal point for many activities. The 
living room area is used for demon- 
strations, group conferences, discus- 
sions, exhibits, and entertainments. 
It is a place for teaching units on 
child care, family living, home nurs- 
ing, first aid, home furnishings, 
handcrafts, and social development. 
The informal, homelike atmosphere 
of the apartment has contributed 
greatly to effective teaching. The 
money spent on remodeling was a 
good investment as the apartment is 
used frequently by other groups 
from within the school, and from the 
community. It has been our best 
form of public relations—which, by 
the way, was an unused term in the 
twenties. 

During many years of my teach- 
ing, classes were double periods of 
forty-five minutes each. The foods 
and clothing classes were able to 
work under relaxed conditions and 
to accomplish a great deal. The ma- 
jor emphasis, of course, was on 
skills. 

The first sewing problem usually 
assigned my students was to make 
a cookery outfit consisting of an all- 
over white apron—with pockets, but- 
tons, and buttonholes—a headband, 
and an embroidered tea towel. This 
must have been a fascinating prob- 
lem for the young teen-age girl, who 
we now know is interested in short- 
term goals. 

The garments, when completed, 
were turned inside out for close 
scrutiny of the French seam. Sew- 
ing perfection was more important 
than the appearance or fit of the 
garment, for we did not realize how 


important it is for an adolescent to 
gain satisfaction from a first suc- 
cessful clothing experience. Now 
plastic aprons and short haircuts 
make such an assignment no longer 
necessary. 

In my early experience, our text- 
books were few and full of facts. 
Our testing was done on these facts. 
Each pupil owned his own book and 
homework was assigned. That was 
before the school day was length- 
ened and the school program ex- 
panded to include many extracur- 
ricular activities. That was also be- 
fore home experiences, home visits, 
and before such organizations as the 
Future Homemakers of America be- 
came a vital part of our home eco- 
nomics program. 

Our testing of pupil accomplish- 
ments was based on the memoriza- 
tion of factual material and was of 
the question and answer type. Great 
advances have been made in evalu- 
ation and we now use a wide variety 
of techniques besides paper and pen- 
cil tests that rate quality of work 
habits and behaviors. By pre-test- 
ing, the abilities of our students are 
discovered and they are marked ac- 
cording to the progress they make. 
This is a much improved method 
over the old fractional grading. 

Subject matter in home economics 
over a period of years was narrowly 
classified under three _ headings: 
food, shelter, and clothing. A _ se- 
mester or year of work might deal 
with one phase only such as clothing 
and related subjects. At the end of 
the semester, teachers exchanged 
classes. 

Teaching was organized around 
the subject, not the pupil’s needs. 
For a long time the day’s work was 
the unit of work. Classes were 


teacher-dominated. But it has been 


interesting to participate in the shift 
from a subject-organized curriculum 
to the family-centered one. 

We have been told we should give 
more emphasis to human relations 
in all aspects of our teaching. Our 
aim at the high school level is to 
meet the personal needs of the stu- 
dent, directing his attention to him- 
self as an individual and as a family 
member. Now teacher, pupil, and 
parent work cooperatively in setting 
up goals, and in planning learning 
experiences that can be carried over 
into the home. 

Our early home economics depart- 
ments were not equipped with wash- 
ing machines, steam irons, freezers, 
electric mixers, pressure saucepans, 
etc. This was before women went 
in for full-time employment. In fact, 
it was often a debatable subject as 
to whether a married woman should 
be allowed to teach. Today, it is 
more debatable whether a single per- 
son is as desirable for teaching some 
types of homemaking classes such as 
family-living classes, as the married 
teacher. 

With more women employed full- 
time outside the home today than at 
any previous time, training in the 
selection and use of modern equip- 
ment, and in the wise use of time, 
money, energy, and time-saving 
products seems not only desirable, 
but necessary. 

The working mother and_ the 
scarcity of maid service introduced 
baby-sitting, a topic now given con- 
sideration in our program. It is not 
unusual to see little children in our 
homemaking classroom for play 
periods or observation, and more em- 
phasis is placed on teaching the 
wholesome development of the child. 

Boys now feel at home in our 

(Concluded on page 33) 





For today's child development unit students decorate 
a bassinet and convert a small room into a nursery. 
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Miss Tolbert, center, with one of her first classes in traditional 
cooking uniforms. Classes were held over a store in this building. 
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TO HOMEMAKING CLASSES 


my classes about the birds and 

bees. Not me!” I turned to look 
at the teacher sitting next to me and 
wondered why she was so angry. 
Fortunately, applause for the 
speaker had drowned my neighbor’s 
remark. I could not understand how 
the constructive suggestions which 
the speaker had offered for changing 
homemaking programs into educa- 
tion for family living could be so up- 
setting to anyone. Perhaps it was 
just due to dislike for change. 

My own program has been gradu- 
ally changing for some time, but my 
chief concern has been in getting the 
approval so necessary. Without 
changing the actual setup I have 
woven into the traditional foods and 
clothing program in the seventh and 
eighth grades the following goals in 
modern education: 

Family-centered experiences 

Pupil’s help in planning 

Relating teaching to the present 

Consideration of the pupil’s back- 

ground 

Recognition of individual differ- 

ences 

Homemaking classes for boys as 

well as girls 

Helping pupils to understand 

themselves 

In our school one half of the home- 


|: NOT going to stand up and tell 


Girls explain use of equipment to guests. 











making classes have sewing while 
the others have cooking. I am the 
only homemaking teacher and this 
enabled me to plan the work as I de- 
sired as long as certain requirements 
were met. I cut down the time spent 
on making required garments by al- 
lowing the girls to take their sewing 
home. The time saved was spent in 
exploring new areas which included 
helping with their clothes, helping 
at home, and living happily with 
family and friends. 

We gave a fashion show and tea 
for the mothers when the garments 
were completed. The commentator 
for the show, an eighth-grade stu- 
dent, explained that homemaking no 
longer consisted of cooking and sew- 
ing only, but had broadened to in- 
clude all problems of everyday living. 

The first model was a girl who had 
been stricken with polio the year be- 
fore. She was able to walk but had 
to wear heavy braces. When the 
girls and I were planning the show 
I noticed her leave the group and go 
over to a machine and start to sew. 
I left the group busily planning and 
walked over to her. 

“Jill,” I asked, ‘“‘wouldn’t you like 
to model in our show?” 

“Oh no, I can’t,” she said, “I get 
nervous in front of people.” 

“Perhaps it would be too tiring 
for you, Jill,”’ I said, realizing it 
would not do to force her. 

“Tt isn’t that,” she answered, “I’m 
supposed to walk. I walk every day 
with my dog.” 

“Well, why don’t you model with 
your dog?” and with that the other 
girls came clustering around us. 

From then on Jill was the center 
of the group. A dog in their fashion 
show was the most wonderful thing 
they could imagine. Jill soon forgot 
her limp and the heavy braces, and, 
of course, she and her beautiful re- 


(Concluded on page 38) 





Pupils choose problems for class discussion from the Mooney Check List. 


By MINERVA GARDNER CLAUS 








Learning by doing in a family situation. 




























Who Can Pinch-hit 


for You? 


By CARMELLA M. MURPHY 


HAT can a poster do? It all 
depends! Snappy, full of pep, 


and right - to - the - point posters 
certainly have made farm families in 
West Virginia stop and comment. 
And these clever posters were made 
by the country office clerks of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 
There are times when all of us be- 
come so wrapped up in our jobs that 
we fail to see how our fellow work- 
ers can share in home economics. In 
West Virginia we recognized this 
fact, and for some time now have 
been calling on FHA office clerks to 
“pinch-hit” for us. The office exhibit 
or poster idea was developed as a 
way the girls could help us promote 
interest among farm families in rais- 
ing new kinds of vegetables, pro- 
ducing better-quality canned foods, 


Mrs. Murphy is state home manage- 
ment supervisor for the Farmers 
Home Administration, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. She is one of nine 
home management supervisors re- 
tained by FHA throughout the U.S. 
because of work in mountain areas. 


DO YOU BUY THESE? 
qé 
U — gle ge 


OR CAN THESE ? 


HOUUGOUO 


Flannel board poster with cutouts of commercially packed 
canned foods and a display of home canned foods below. 
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A BETTER GARDEN IN 1953 | 


PLANT NEW FOODS 
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OLD FAVORITES 


Colored pictures of vegetables cut from seed catalogues or seed 
packages are used to illustrate new types and old stand-bys. 


and serving a wider variety of nu- 
tritious foods. 

At the start of the project we sug- 
gested these rules to the girls to aid 
them in preparing the posters: Be 
sure to have eye-appeal, convey one 
idea, and get the meaning across in 
30 seconds. To keep interest from 
lagging in the office project they 
were asked to complete it in one 
year. When the exhibits were made, 
short articles were written in Moun- 
tain Air, a bi-monthly news bulletin 
of FHA activities in West Virginia. 
This helped stimulate interest, too. 

It was also decided that the office 
clerks could be trained to help FHA 
emphasize family living. They were 
told, “Ask about the garden, whether 
the record book is up-to-date, or how 
the children are.” As a result the 
office clerks carried on many helpful 
conversations with families who 
came to the office. 

You may wonder why all this was 
necessary. The Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration is an agency of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture that believes home improve- 


ment must keep pace with farm im- 
provements to enable a farm family 
to achieve success. In spite of the 
fact that FHA lost most of their 
home economists in 1947, the pro- 
gram has continued to emphasize 
family living through their county 
supervisors. 

Farm families participating in the 
FHA program have obtained ade- 
quate credit to reorganize their 
farming programs so that “run- 
down” farms can produce a better 
living. It is the responsibility of 
the county supervisor to carry on 
both on-the-farm and_ in-the-home 
supervision. Sound farm and home 
planning, the latest techniques and 
practices, an adequate food supply, 
and wise money management are all 
part of the supervision. Enlisting 
the office clerks to prepare an exhibit 
on food production or money man- 
agement was just another means of 
accomplishing this FHA supervision. 

One borrower stopped before an 
office exhibit on money management 
and told the clerk how his family 

(Concluded on page 33 





For this flannel board poster, sponge rubber was pasted to 
back of cutouts, then sandpaper attached to give dimension. 
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Designed for ACTION 


By KATHLEEN TAYLOR 


NE of the most frequent com- 

plaints about housedresses is 

that the sleeves don’t allow free 
arm movement. Homemaking calls 
for constant reaching, and sleeves 
seem to show their wear most 
quickly. Broken seams and_ torn 
fabrics may necessitate discarding 
an otherwise satisfactory dress. 

A new sleeve design which elimi- 
nates bulkiness and binding at the 
armhole has been developed at Ore- 
gon State College under the direc- 
tion of Clara W. Edaburn, associate 
professor of clothing and textiles. 
The sleeve has an extended bias strip 
inserted from underarm in the sleeve 
to the waist. Studies have shown 
that this bias gusset relieves tension 
that results from arm movement. 

The success of any sleeve will be 
assured if it allows reach, permits 
easy movement, returns to place af- 
ter reach, provides comfort, and is 
reasonably easy to iron. No sleeve 
can be perfect, but the action design 
of the continuous bias gusset rates 
high because it allows natural reach. 
Housedresses with this type of sleeve 
are easy to make and attractive, too. 

The research project on functional 
housedresses, conducted by the Ore- 
gon agricultural experiment station, 
resulted from a questionnaire given 
to a group of homemakers concern- 
ing their housedresses. This was 
followed by personal interviews 
which showed sleeve-tearing to be 
the biggest problem. 

Housedresses with varying sleeve 
designs were then tested to find the 
one which permitted the most free- 
dom. These test dresses were worn 
by homemakers while they were do- 
ing ordinary tasks in their homes. 
After 1,000 hours use, the dress with 
the bias gusset sleeve was found to 
wear best. 

It was determined that the most 
frequent arm movement used in 
household tasks is extending the 
arms straight forward, as in ironing, 
Miss Taylor is a home economics 
student at Oregon State College. 
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dish washing, and dusting. Second 
is the movement forward and down, 
as in bending to open an oven door. 
Arms lifted over the head, as used 
in hanging laundry and reaching to 
top shelves follows closely. 

Lines of strain observed on the 
sleeve correlated with the height to 
which arms were raised. Reaching 
forward and down results in tears 
under the arm. Reaching high will 
cause ripping neer the shoulder 
seam. 

The conclusions drawn from this 
Oregon State College experiment 
have been widely accepted. One pat- 
tern company has designed arm-ease 
patterns as a direct result of the ex- 
periment and reports that these pat- 
terns have achieved popular success. 

Commercial patterns not including 
the gusset can be converted for their 
use. Two-inch strips from the un- 
derarm seams of the front, back, and 
sleeve of the pattern are first cut 
away. <A bias facing four inches 
wide plus seam allowances, by the 
combined length of the sleeve and 
the blouse, is then cut. Next, the 
sleeves are set into their armscyes 
and the bias gussets are sewn into 
place. 

The bias feature has been adapted 
to men’s sports shirts. College men 
who wore the short sleeved test 
shirts while playing baseball and 
tennis approved heartily. They re- 





ported that the shirts stayed tucked 
into trousers better, gave ease com- 
parable to that of a T-shirt, and 
drew favorable comment because 
they “looked different.” 

Long-sleeved shirts may be adapted 
to the bias gusset, also. In this style, 
however, a slight widening of the 
gusset under the arm will help to 
give longer wear. This is especially 
true for broad shouldered men who 
are more likely to tear out the un- 
derarm seam. 

Greater comfort in pajama sleeves 
and crotch, too, will result from 
using the bias insertion. The sleeve 
gusset is applied the same as _ in 
shirts. For the crotch, an oval- 
shaped gusset will eliminate bulk 
from the four crossing seams and 
give greater flexibility for sitting. 

Children enjoy the freedom a bias 
gusset gives their play clothes. With 
a bias insert in the back of overalls, 
for example, greater elasticity and 
seat room is afforded for squatting, 
sitting, and leaning-over positions. 








The insertion of an underarm bias gusset 
makes reaching easier, it was found in an 
experiment on functional housedresses at 
Oregon State College. At left, a student 
shows placement of bias gusset as it 
was adapted for men's sports shirts. 
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The old mill wheel at Merton Abbey facil- 
itates washing gum from printed fabrics. 
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Setting a style trend... 


Hand-Blocked 


Fabrics 


BY MARGARET KNOX MORGAN 


been a favorite among dress- 

making and decorating fabrics. 
Almost as popular is blocked cotton. 
Hand-printed silk scarfs are cur- 
rently the ‘collectors’ items” which 
they deserve to be. 

Now this season Paris, London, 
and New York designers and the 
fashion magazines are showing, as 
the utmost in style, block - printed 
wools. The fabric on which the de- 
sign is imposed is either smooth and 
felt-like, in which case commercial 
printing may be used, or sheer and 
chiffon-like, and blocked by hand. 
The designs for both weights are 
mostly Paisley and floral prints. 

One of the most interesting pro- 
ducers of today’s hand-blocked silks, 
cottons, linens, and wools on a large 
scale is at Merton Abbey in rural 
England. There is no abbey at Mer- 
ton Abbey, but the name lingers on. 
Merton’s history is deeply imbedded 
in the history of England. A king, 
Henry VI, was crowned there; 
Thomas a_ Becket, the murdered 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was edu- 
cated there; and a Priory was 
founded there in 1114, which Henry 
VIII so plundered and destroyed that 
no trace was found for 400 years. 

Now a printing works stands on 
the famous site, a firm which has 
won for Merton a_ secular fame 
which, if it cannot compare with the 
ecclesiastical and political in glory, 
at least is wider spread. The pro- 
ductions of modern Merton go all 
over the world. 

Fabrics nowadays are generally 
printed by machines just as news- 
papers are machine-printed. But 
machine-printed cloth necessarily 
carries the same pattern for miles. 
When only a few yards are needed 
hand-printing becomes both artis- 
tically desirable and economically 
necessary. 

There is no essential difference be- 


By teen eever linen has long 


tween the methods used in Egypt 
and China at the dawn of history 
and those used today, whether the 
hand-printing is done in the modern 
American craft laboratory, at Mer- 
ton Abbey, or at the other hand- 
print establishments over the world. 
First of all, the required design is 
carved in cameo on a block of wood, 
and to the raised portions the requi- 
site color is applied. Naturally minor 
improvements have been introduced. 
For instance, it has been found that 
wood is not strong enough for very 
fine lines, and strips of brass are 
now fixed into the wood to carry 
them. By such means it has been 
possible to reproduce amazingly fine 
lines. 

These blocks are about 10 inches 
square and every part of a design 
which has to be carried out in a 
separate color has to have a separate 
block. A high degree of accuracy 
is essential, and in some cases where 
designs are very complicated no less 
than 100 impressions per yard must 
be made. 

The method used at Merton Abbey 
is not new to any crafts student. A 
long table is padded with cloth and 
on this a strip of very sheer wool is 
attached by a water gum. This is 
then very carefully ironed into posi- 
tion. 

The printer, equipped with a large 
dye-pad mounted on a trolley, press- 
es his block onto the pad and then 
lays it on the wool. As the block is 
laid in position it is tapped with a 
lead hammer or “mall” which in- 
sures that the color goes into and 
through the wool. The printer then 
lifts the block, applies more color, 
and repeats the impression until the 
whole length of wool is covered with 
the design. To insure that each im- 
pression will fit its neighbors there 
is a small projecting pin at each cor- 
ner of the block which leaves a tiny 
dot of color printed on the wool. 
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By the time the whole length of 
wool is covered by a succession of 
impressions of the first block, the 
end where the printer began is dry 
and he starts again with a different 
color. And so the work proceeds un- 
til the whole number of impressions 
is completed and the design finished. 

When the piece of fabric leaves 
the printer it is still stiff with gum. 
The cloth feels more like brown 
paper than the fine fabric it is, and 
if it were put into water at once 
nearly all the color would wash off 
because, although it has been driven 
by the weight of the printer’s mall 
right through the cloth, it has not 
really penetrated the fibers. 


To fix the colors and make them. 


washable the fabric is put into a box 
full of steam. This has the effect of 
opening the structure of the fiber 
and allowing the dyestuffs to pene- 
trate. 

After the fabric has been in the 
steam box for approximately thirty 
minutes it is taken out and thor- 
oughly rinsed in cold water. At 
Merton Abbey the old mill wheel 
facilitates this part of the process. 
All gum and surplus color are re- 
moved and after being slowly dried 
and stretched to remove creases, the 
cloth is ready for sale. 

Most commercialiy-hand-printed 
fabrics will withstand repeated 
washings so long as they are washed 
in lukewarm suds, rinsed in plenty 
of water, and not left bundled up 
while still wet. 

If you have a yen for a hand- 
blocked fabric this season you are 
in good company. Sir Winston 
Churchill has just had a dressing 
gown made of the sheerest Paisley- 
printed wool. 


Mrs. Morgan, formerly a home eco- 
nomics teacher, now lives in Europe. 
Photos courtesy Liberty of London 
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Hand-blocked fabrics made at Merton Abbey in 
rural England are sold all over the world under 
the famous name, Liberty of London. Here the 
skilled journeyman is placing the biock onto 
the sheer wool fabric which will become one of 
the fashion-right printed Paisleys. Many repeats 
of the blocks are needed before the length of 
fabric will be completed. The inset shows a bolt 
of hand-printed silk crepe also made by Liberty. 
These fabrics are noted for jewel-like colorings. 
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n Easy-to-Make Gift Purse 


is also a good learning experience 


experiences count. This easily constructed purse 

can be presented as a last-minute Christmas gift 
project and at the same time be a practice sample for 
learning zipper application. It simulates sample skirt 
application except for fabric grain. It also gives prac- 
tice in basic seam stitching and in edge stitching, and 
would offer good practice in the use of the seam gauge. 

This little purse can be made from a minimum of 
cloth. Three-eighths yard of 36-inch fabric is plenty. 
Or it can be made from a scrap of material with the 
20-inch dimension laid filling-wise. No lining or inter- 
lining is necessary and the vroject is rapidly com- 
pleted. Pinning or basting is not required at all. 


| this hurry-up age we like to make all learning 


1. Cut a rectangle of material 201% inches long and 
1034 inches wide. Then cut a 41% inch strip from one 
end. Looking at the wrong side of the material, assume 
that the narrow piece (on the left in diagram) repre- 
sents the back of a skirt, and that the longer one 
represents the front. Therefore, the edges marked in 
the diagram by ‘X’ represent the waist edges. 


This design from Talon Educational Service 


Students can express their personalities in choosing 
fabrics and originating decorative touches. For ex- 
ample. the purse can be made of natural burlap, then 
gay flowers embroidered on it with knitting yarn. 
Another idea is to make the purse of gingham, but 
instead of following step six as directed, fold material 
with wrong sides together and stitch the °% inch seam 
allowance on the right side of the purse. Then fringe 
the seam edges. This works well in wool tweed, too. 
in fact, some students might like to use left-over skirt 
fabric to make a matching accessory at the same time 
they are getting zipper practice. For decorative 
touches they can experiment with press-on tapes, rick- 
racks, ball fringes, pearls, sequins, or felt cut-outs. 
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2. Join the two pieces in a 5% inch seam. Stop 
2%, inches from bottom edge thus leaving 
“waist” edges open for zipper placket. Now 
machine-baste the placket area. Press seam 
open. (On diagram, longer stitches starting 
from top indicate the placket area.) Ps 


Se a 





























3. Pick up the back seam allowance so that it 
extends away from rest of material. Open zip- 
per. Turn it face down. Place it on back seam 
alowance with the bottom of the metal at 
bottom basting stitch. Place edge of teeth at the 
seamline. With zipper foot on the machine, and 
stitching from bottom up, stitch zipper tape to 
back seam allowance next to teeth. 























4. Close zipper and turn it face up. Stitch next 
to the zipper, still on the back seam allowance, 
in order to hold zipper in this position. 
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5. Open out the material, allowing the zipper to 
fall face down on the “skirt” front. Smooth 
zipper into place and stitch across the bottom 
and up the front. Tie and clip thread ends. 

















6. Stitch across the “waist” edge 
of placket about 14 inch from edge. 
Remove machine basting. Open zip- 
per. Fold material in half, right 
sides together, and stitch 5% inch i} 
seam at the top and side edges. i HOE 

Then trim the seam to 14 inch. 




















7. Turn purse to right side through 
open zipper. Press edges. Finally, 
stitch 14 inch inside all edges. 
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good 


N aid to 
grooming is the full-length mir- 


indispensable 


ror. Remember the times you 
have gone into a fitting room with 
its revealing side mirrors and winced 
at the bulges that showed? Yes, 
there’s more to you than front and 
center. There’s a back view that 
only the harsh voice of the full- 
length mirror will tell. 

Take a look—you may see dan- 
druff-flecked shoulders, uneven hems, 
crooked seams, downtrodden heels, or 
scuffed shoe backs. These are the 
insidious flaws that many notice but 
will rarely mention. What to do 
about them? Let’s start at the top. 


HAIR. Is your hair the kind that 
becomes oily and stringy a few days 
after shampooing, while the scalp 
remains dry and flaky? If so, go 
over your hair and scalp with an 


antiseptic solution, dabbing it on 
with a cotton ball. Then use the 
left-over solution for pin-curling 


your hair. The next day your hair 
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How 


will be softly waved and your scalp 
less dry. Of course, it is more im- 
portant to correct the condition than 
to camouflage it, so brush your hair 
until your scalp tingles. Brushing 
helps to normalize the scalp and the 
dual condition of dry scalp and oily 
hair will disappear. 


UNEVEN HEMS. Each time clothes 
are delivered by the dry cleaners it 
is wise to try them on immediately 
to check the hem lines. Too often 
the uneven hem is noticed just as 
you’re ready to leave the house when 
it’s too late to do anything about it. 
Give your clothes a regular going 
over for loose buttons, missing shoul- 
der pads, and split seams, as well as 
for uneven hems. 


CROOKED SEAMS. In just about 
every poll taken to discover men’s 
pet peeves about women, crooked 
hosiery seams are mentioned. Too 
many women depend upon the sense 
of touch to slip seam lines into place. 
They never take a backward look to 
see whether their legs are well 
groomed. Don’t let something that 
is so easy to adjust give you a bad 
mark. And if you have the kind 
of legs on which hose just won’t stay 
in place, then try the seamless styles. 


DOWNTRODDEN HEELS. Some 
women wear shoes until the heels 
are in a distressing condition. This 





You Look 
From the 
Back? 


BY MARY BROWN 


affects more than the shoes, for legs 
can look bowed from the run-down 
balance of the shoes. Check your 
shoes each evening, and brush or 
shine as needed. Then you’ll not 
miss the signals which show heels 
need repair. It’s wise, too, to give 
your shoes a rest between wearings. 
Try not to wear the same pair two 
days in succession and, of course, 
put trees in them after you’ve worn 
them. 


SCUFFED SHOE BACKS. The 
backs of shoes take lots of punish- 
ment. They get knocked against 
chairs, one shoe rubs the other. In 
fact, they are constantly scratching 
against something or someone. It 
takes a nimble step to keep the backs 
of shoes out of trouble and looking 
bright. The best solution is to give 
them regular care, brushing and 
dressing suedes, shining and polish- 
ing leathers. 


All this brings us back to the mir- 
ror. If you are willing to look at 
yourself impersonally, you’ll tumble 
into a happier grooming routine al- 
most before you start. Remember 
that one well-groomed point can be 
canceled out by carelessness in an- 
other direction. Good grooming is 
a habit, and a nice one. It takes 
time but not nearly so much if you 
keep a watchful eye on the little 
things. 
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Flower Arrangements 


By HELEN STAGER POULSEN 


Quickie 4: Candles unlimited 


Suggestions for the person who likes lots of 
candles but... never has enough holders... or 
has misplaced holders . . . or desires variety 





1. Candles are not particular. They will burn just 
as brightly when anchored to a smooth piece of ply- 
wood as when in an elaborate sterling silver candel- 
abra. Well-sanded wooden blocks, ash trays, tin cans, 
or up-turned glass jars can frequently be used to ad- 
vantage for holders. 

2. Anchor candles firmly with plasticene or model- 
ing clay before arranging flowers. The candles, plasti- 
cene, and holder surface must be dry. 

3. Provide variety by using several small holders. 2. hair eetilien Grele. . « . 
For example, white candles and wild sweet peas ar- 
ranged in a set of four glass ash trays can make a 
sparkling centerpiece. Candle heights can be varied 
by using different heights of containers. Try dropping 
hydrangea heads over candles placed in rose colored 
glass dishes. 

4. Use one flat container as a holder for several 
candles of the same height. Smooth blocks or boards 
can be used effectively if they are completely covered 
with berries or greenery. 

5. Combine many heights of candles on a single 3. Group several small 
holder. In the illustration coral gerbera, white stock bela hondane eo 
flowerlets, and shasta daisies are floated on a blue pot- 
tery plate around seven white candles of different 
heights. In addition to combining candles with float- 
ing or mass arrangements, sand can be heaped around 
firmly anchored candles. 









4. Use flat container as holder for candles of same height... 








5. Combine different-height candles .. . 











Traditional favorite, Cape Cod cottage. 


ASICALLY, a house is something 
that provides shelter for human 
habitation. The stone caves of 

prehistoric man, tree pavilions of 
jungle dwellers, pole-supported straw 
structures of lake dwellers, and the 
skin tents of early nomadic tribes, 
all provided shelter. But what a con- 
trast to our present concepts of a 
home. 

Yet in parts of Italy people still 
live in mountain caverns directly op- 
posite fashionable apartment houses 
on a main boulevard. Share croppers 
in our own South live in one or two 


rooms ting on piles of stone; in 
the So cavest many families live in 
mud a *§; and every large city is 
burdergi™] with slum areas. 

In thgwast quarter-century, styles 








Thg o st house is 
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By HAZEL T. CRAIG 






in houses have changed as rapidly as 
in dress. Not many years ago sur- 
veys showed that the Cape Cod cot- 
tage was preferred. The sprawling 
ranch house of the Southwest began 
to appear on the fringes of cities in 
every section of the country soon af- 
ter World War II. Now “contempo- 
rary modern” is popular. 

The corner-window trend gave 
way to the huge picture window, re- 
gardless of what picture it framed. 
The latest style has been the window 
wall, but architects are already pre- 
dicting a swift change from this. 
Glass for such a wall is the most ex- 
pensive made, the curtaining of such 
a window is also costly, and fuel bills 
increase considerably. Many contem- 
porary homes have one tremendous 





Prefabricated houses such as 
one pictured left, along with 
the partially-built houses, are 
meeting need for lower cost 
housing for young families. 











TRENDS IN 





living room window, but the bed- 
room and dining area have long nar- 
row horizontal windows placed high 
in the wall to permit flexible furni- 
ture arrangements. 

In the last decade kitchens have 


seen radical changes. Motion and 
time studies, and research on stor- 
age areas carried on by universities, 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, as well as other 
interested groups, have stimulated 
these changes. Before the war most 
cabinets had to be custom-built and 
the cabinet sink was the most sought 
after style. The compact all-white 
kitchen that was once so popular has 
been outmoded by the larger kitchen 
featuring bright color schemes and 
natural wood paneling. Even major 
equipment is designed in many 
colors. Now the trend is toward the 
family kitchen with a rocking chair 
and hobby area. 

Home air-conditioning was given 


Mrs. Craig is a long-time contributor 
to this magazine. With Ola Day 
Rush, she co-authored the high 
school text, Homes With Character, 
published by D. C. Heath Co. 
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Window treatments are varied in contemporary hov 
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FAMILY HOUSING 


impetus after the sweltering summer 
experienced in many parts of the 
United States in 1952. One manu- 
facturer reports tripling the num- 
ber of conditioning units produced 
in 1953, while another company pre- 
dicts that within the next five years 
five per cent of all homes will be air 
conditioned. 

Some people confuse air-condition- 
ing with air-cooling by an attic ran. 
Air-conditioning means warm air of 
the proper humidity in winter and 
cool air of proper humidity in sum- 
mer. A person is as comfortable at 
82 degrees and 40 per cent relative 
humidity as at 72 degrees and 60 
per cent relative humidity. The 
average unit is built to maintain a 
summer heat of 80 degrees with 50 


per cent relative humidity. Air- 
conditioned homes have many ad- 
vantages. For instance, they are a 


boon to persons with allergies be- 
cause pollen is filtered out of the air, 
and cleaning bills are lower and 
work lighter because dust is kept 
out. Also annoying street noises are 
decreased to a minimum. 

It is much less costly to air-condi- 
tion a home while it is being built 
than to air-condition an older house. 








An air-conditioning unit may be in- 
stalled in the average new small 
house for about $750 to $1000. Op- 
eration costs average $10 a month. 
This cost varies depending upon the 
climate, the insulation of the house, 
and the occupants. Single-room air- 
conditioning units cost about $250. 
Television now has an important 
influence upon house design. Accord- 
ing to a survey made by a manufac- 
surer of television sets, most fami- 
lies desire a second living room. 
Many newly built medium- and high- 
price houses on the east coast have 
a second living room 13x17 feet. 
Whether or not this represents a 
national trend remains to be seen. 
The rising interest in housing is 
made evident by the fact that many 
national organizations are concerned 
with the needs and desires of Ameri- 
can families. Among organizations 
making periodic studies in housing 
needs are: the Small Homes Council 
of the University of Illinois; Hous- 











ing and Home Finance Agency; 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion; Federal Public Housing Au- 


thority ; National Home Builders As- 
sociation; and National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. Studies are 

















Low, unbroken lines, window walls, experimentation with new materials and 
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Bureau of 
Home Eco- 


by the 


Huma yn and 


nomics many universities. 
Over now offer courses 
in ho mg. 

A re vey made by a leading 
magaz icated that more than 
half t young couples who pur- 
chased homes within the last four 


years wanted to sell and buy larger 
homes. A number of builders are 
making use of such findings to de- 
sign flexible houses. Of course, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has also been aware of this need. A 
booklet, Planning the Expansiblk 
House, which was published in 1947, 
shows six schemes for houses that 
can grow to meet the changing needs 
of the family. Mobile walls permit 
a change in the arrangement and 
size of various areas as family needs 
change without altering the original 
size of the house. 


A California builder, taking ad- 


vantage of the results of various 
surveys and young America’s urge 
to create something with his own 


hands, is doing an expanding busi- 

ness in the partially-built house. For 

$7,950 a 920 square foot ranch house 
(Concluded on page 35) 





flexible plans have characterized post-war designs. 











Poultry is barbecued to a turn in the Rival Broil-O-Mat 
rotisserie while the Westinghouse Grill-N-Waffer is used 
in the open position to keep appetizers hot and tempting. 


COOK 











at the table 


OLIDAY meals can be fun for 

everyone this year. No need for 

Mother to stay in the kitchen 
preparing food when there are so 
many automatic electric appliances 
to do the job. Instead, she can enjoy 
the festivities of trimming the tree 
and singing Christmas carols with 
her family. 

When gifts have been opened and 
thoughts turn to food, it is a simple 
matter to serve a quick snack or a 
full meal with the aid of appliances 
that can be placed on the table for 
cooking and serving. Such appli- 
ances include cooker- 
fryers, roaster rotisseries, 


combination 
ovens, 
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griddles, coffee makers, and toasters. 
An unlimited variety of foods can 
be prepared using these appliances. 
For instance, the cooker-fryer combi- 
nation is equally suitable for long 
slow cooking of baked beans or pot 
roast as it is for deep frying of po- 
tatoes. It can also be used as a 
soup tureen or to warm rolls. 
Electric roasters are fine for roast- 
ing turkey or ham, and even may be 
used to bake pastries. Different 
foods can be cooked at one time. In- 
dividual containers are supplied with 
the roaster so that they fit well and 
allow even distribution of heat. 
Rotisseries are used mainiy for 


Handsome and efficient, the Toastmaster, 
the West Bend cooker-fryer, and the 
Presto coffee maker will help the home- 
maker to serve holiday meals with ease. 





How- 


barbecuing poultry or roasts. 
ever accessories permit them to be 
used for broiling, and grilling. 
Electric grills are doubly versatile. 
They can be opened flat to grill ham- 


burgers or bacon and eggs. In the 
closed position they toast sandwiches 
evenly. Insertion of waffle grids 
quickly converts a grill to a waffle 
baker. 

Although electric toasters and cof- 
fee makers are perhaps the old stand- 
bys of food service at the table, im- 
proved styling and design have made 
them more attractive and easier to 
use. Thermostats control degree of 
brownness for the toast and strength 
of the coffee brew. Secondary heating 
elements keep toast or coffee warm 
until serving time. For added conve- 
nience toast is lowered automatically 
when placed in carrier, and basket 
of the percolator does not have to be 
emptied before service. 
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IN MONEY 
Home prepared 


Partially prepared 


Ready to serve 


IN TIME 


COST OF MEALS 


for a family of four, one day 


N $4.90 





Home prepared | 


Bed 5.5 hours 








Partially prepared EE 





Ready to serve 


GH Food 
Fuel 
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[__] Preparation, cleaning up, and serving 


EZ] Watching time 
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HE popularity of packaged mixes, 

‘anging from soups and entrees 

to breads, cakes, and pies, has 
been well established. Growing sales 
of these products reflect the home- 
maker’s enthusiasm for all types of 
prepared, partially cooked, and 
ready-to-serve foods. And an in- 
creasing part of America’s food dol- 
lar is now being spent for ‘“‘con- 
venience” features of processed 
foods. This is especially true for the 
large group of middle-class families. 

Packaged mixes in particular seem 
to have captured the imagination of 
today’s consumer. During the war, 
employment of homemakers, com- 
bined with food shortages and ra- 
tioning, created a large demand for 
packaged mixes, and manufacturers 
report that sales have been steadily 
increasing since 1946. In many ways 
this demand results from the con- 
tinued high employment of married 
women, the lack of servants, and the 
changing picture of the family group 
to smaller units without grandpar- 
ents and other relatives living at 
home and able to lend a hand. 

Although the use of packaged 
mixes, especially for bakery prod- 
ucts, may have cut down the amount 
of baking done at home, it has been 
observed that people who never 
baked before are now doing so with 
packaged mixes. In many respects 
there has been a renewed interest in 
home baking and home economists 
have expressed the opinion that the 
uniform high quality obtained with 
mixes has served to raise standards 
of home-made bakery products. 

There will always be a place for 
fine home cookery, but when there 
are great demands on a homemaker’s 
time, other factors such as cost in 
terms of time, money, and energy 
must be considered. These same con- 
siderations must be made in the 
home economics foods class. 
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Students should learn standard 
techniques of food preparation. But 
as we strive to relate each phase of 
home economics to the broad mean- 
ing of family living, there is less 
emphasis on isolated skills. More 
and more importance is being given 
to planning and preparation of com- 
plete family meals. When time is 
short, as it frequently is with shorter 
class periods becoming the rule, it 
may be convenient to use packaged 
mixes in the foods class. 

The home economics classroom is 
an excellent place to introduce stu- 
dents to the many new time-saving 
products that are available. But it is 
important that they learn to evalu- 
ate the relative economy of time, en- 
ergy, and money when using pack- 
aged mixes and other commercially 
prepared foods. 

Not much specific information is 
available on this subject. However, 
a study reported at the Outlook 
Conference for agricultural exten- 
sion specialists held in Washington, 
D. C. this October, contains perti- 
nent information. Home economists 


of the USDA’s Bureau of Home 
Economics and Human Nutrition 
conducted a limited study which 


gives some indication of the impact 
of commercial processing of food on 
the cost of a family’s food, on the 
time spent in food preparation, and 
on acceptability of meals served. 
The test covered three types of 
meals for a family of four for two 
days. Food was purchased in three 
forms: with as little advance prepa- 
ration as the market affords, with 
foods partially prepared, and witk 
foods ready-to-serve. Food costs 
were computed from average prices 
in three supermarkets in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Time costs were based on 
averages of figures recorded by two 
home economists, one working in a 
laboratory, and one in her own home. 


The Economy 
of Packaged Mixe 


As indicated in the chart above, 
meals using ready-to-serve foods cost 
over a third more, but took only 
about a quarter of the time, when 
compared with home-prepared meals. 
Meals emphasizing partially pre- 
pared foods were a sixth higher in 
cost and about half as time-consum- 
ing as meals prepared at home. 

When using ready-to-serve items 
a day’s food for four people cost 
$6.70. Ninety cents was saved when 
the same menus used partially pre- 
pared foods, and $1.80 was saved 
when the homemaker did all possible 
work for herself. 

Although the quality of the home- 
prepared meals was preferred in 
most those made from par- 
tially-prepared products were scored 
almost as high. Meals prepared from 
ready-to-serve foods were somewhat 
less acceptable. But within each 
group foods differed in acceptability, 
and individual foods differed also in 
time - money relationship. Some of 
the prepared foods were judged ex- 
cellent buys, in terms of their money 
costs and preparation time. Others 
were rated low in value for the time 
saved. But in general it was con- 
cluded that with the added cost, the 
saving in time when using prepared 
foods was large. 

This question of the relative value 
of savings in time, money, and ac- 
ceptability is one that must be solved 
on an individual family basis. The 
solution will vary with family pref- 
erences and standards of quality, 
the money available, the home- 
maker’s skill, and the conflicting de- 
mands on her time and energy. With 
more and better time-saving prod- 
ucts such as packaged mixes coming 
on the market, and with busy lives 
ahead of them, students should be 
made aware of the many factors in- 
volved in the real economy of plan- 
ning and preparing family meals. 
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practical 4) quick-and-easy MENU 4 


















UR quick-and-easy menus for December have been 

planned for the busy holiday season, and what bet- 

ter time is there to emphasize the convenience of 

using packaged mixes? Well-suited to the shorter home- 

making period, where speed and efficiency are at a pre- 

mium, packaged mixes may be used frequently to fa- 

cilitate the preparation of complete family meals within 
the alloted class time. 

Starting with a mix, students may plan and prepare 

a variety of interesting menus. There is a wide selec- 


Photo courtesy Quaker Oats Company 
Apple pancakes with sour cream, perfect choice for luncheon or Sunday night supper. 
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tion of mixes to choose from including soups, sauces, 
hot breads, cakes, and pies, as well as puddings, frost- 
ings, and other desserts. Students will appreciate hav- 
ing fewer ingredients to measure and fewer pots and 
pans to wash. With the uniformly good results that 
mixes assure, satisfaction will be high, and they will 
be more relaxed and better able to concentrate on other 
aspects of meal planning and preparation. 

Here are three menus geared to the needs of the pre- 
Christmas rush—all starring packaged mixes. 


Easy Pancake Luncheon 


se Carrot and Celery Curls 
eApple Pancakes with Sour Cream 
Tiny Pork Sausages 
Beverage 


The versatile pancake—an all-time 
favorite in many lands — may be 
served any time of the day. With 
the added convenience of a mix, meal 
preparation becomes simple indeed. 
Here’s a pancake recipe that’s sure 
to please. 


cups pancake mix 
eggs, beaten 

cups milk 
tablespoons melted 
butter or margarine 


NWN We 


2 cups diced raw apple 


Combine eggs and milk. Add to pan- 
cake mix and stir lightly. Fold in melt- 
ed butter or margarine and diced apple. 
Pour % cup batter onto lightly greased 
griddle; bake until top is puffed and 
full of bubbles (about 3 minutes). 
Turn and bake on other side. Roll 
up. Place on baking sheet in moderate 
oven (375° F.) to keep warm until all 
pancakes are baked. Sprinkle with con- 
fectioners’ sugar; garnish with apple 
slices. Serve with pork sausages and 
sour cream. 5 servings. 
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fter-Shopping Dinner 


al Onion Soup 
Beef Stew with Parsley Biscuits 
Tossed Green Salad 
Chocolate Pudding Cookies 
Beverage 





On the busiest days it’s nice to be 
able to take the makings of a meal 
from the pantry shelf. Onion soup, 
prepared from a mix, provides a 
tasty first course. Canned beef stew 
(or stew left over from the day be- 
fore) can be made glamorous with a 
topping of fluffy parsley biscuits— 
from a mix, of course. And a pack- 
age of pudding mix makes a simple, 
nutritious dessert. 

To prepare the main dish make 
biscuit dough according to directions 
on the package; add 14 cup chopped 
parsley. Heat stew and top with 
biscuits. Bake 15 minutes in a hot 
oven (450° F.). 

Other dinner suggestions: Use 
page pony — — ee ah On the busy days, use a mix. Beef stew is topped with fluffy parsley biscuits. 
a mix makes a simple meal of chili 
con carne something special. 


Photo courtesy General Mills, Inc. 
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4 
¢ Dessert Party 


Lady Baltimore Cake 
Coffee 


When guests drop in to exchange 
holiday greetings, a dessert party is 
a simple yet gracious way to enter- 
tain. The many fine cake mixes now 
available can make this easier than 
ever, 

The Lady Baltimore cake pictured 
here rates high in holiday appeal. 
Prepare 1 package of white cake mix 
according to the directions on the 
package. Bake in two 8- or 9-inch 
layer pans. 

Lady Baltimore frosting is made 
this way: Prepare a standard recipe 
of seven-minute or boiled frosting. 
Place 1% of frosting in a bowl. Add 
2 to 3 drops of red food coloring, 1/2 
cup chopped candied cherries, 1 cup 
chopped figs, 3 cup chopped raisins, 
and 14 cup chopped pecans. Spread 
between layers. Frost top and sides 
of cake with remaining frosting; top 
with additional candied fruit. 

Alternate Idea: Prepare a quick 
Boston Cream Pie using white or 
yellow cake mix. Fill layers with 
vanilla pudding mix. Sprinkle top 
with confectioners’ sugar. 





Photo courtesy Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


“Come over for cake and coffee," a dessert party featuring Lady Baltimore Cake. 
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By JACQUELINE DE GOUMOIS 
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UICK breads, whether in the 
form of loaves, muffins, biscuits, 
or waffles, have won popularity 

throughout the world. Each nation 
has its favorites, and in this coun- 
try the South is especially famous 
for an unusual variety of biscuits, 
muffins, and cornbreads, served 
hot with each meal. 

These versatile products get their 
name from the relatively short 
preparation time required as com- 
pared with yeast breads. Leavening 
action is usually accomplished by a 
chemical agent, baking powder or 
soda, except in the case of popovers 
which are leavened by steam. 

The characteristics of quick 
breads may vary according to the 
proportion of ingredients, mixing 
methods, and manner in which they 
are cooked. One method of classifi- 
sation is determined by the quantity 
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Orange Graham Cracker Loaf would be delicious spread 
with cream cheese and served with a fruit salad. In 
this recipe crushed graham crackers replace the flour. 


) J 
Sere oe fe eel we 


of liquid in proportion to the flour. 
Thin batters, popovers, timbales, 
and griddle cakes usually contain 
one and one half to two cups liquid 
to two cups of flour. Stiff batters, 
muffins and loaves, usually contain 
one cup liquid to two cups of flour, 
and soft doughs, doughnuts and 
baking powder biscuits contain 
approximately three-fourths cup 
liquid to two cups flour. 

When preparing most yeast 
breads, thorough mixing or knead- 
ing is necessary for the develop- 
ment of gluten, the flour protein 
which gives strength and elasticity 
to the dough structure. But gluten 
development is not desirable in 
quick breads and overmixing is to 
be avoided. Soft wheat flours, which 
have weaker gluten, are frequently 
used in the South for the prepara- 
tion of biscuits and other quick 
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breads, but all-purpose flour may 
be used with good results. 

Quick breads usually call for a 
relatively “lean” formula, low in 
enriching ingredients such as 
shortening, eggs, and sugar. As a 
result they do not have the keeping 
qualities of a rich cake, and are 
best served fresh from the oven. 
However, some of the loaves with 
higher amounts of sugar and 
shortening as well as additions of 
fruits and nuts are usually allowed 
to cool before serving. Many of 
these slice more easily and improve 
in flavor if served the next day. 

The busy holiday season, with its 
emphasis on entertaining and fes- 
tive family meals, is a good time to 
serve quick breads. Here are some 
suggestions for party refreshments 
at home or in the classroom. 
Stretching the definition of a quick 





Photo courtesy Sunkist Growers 


bread, a speedy yeast-bread recipe 


that requires no kneading has been 
included, as well as a suggestion 


for serving Brown ’n’ Serve dinner 


rolls in a holiday manner. 


Applesauce Bread 
... a spicy fruit bread, closely 
related to a muffin in proportion of 
ingredients and mixing method: 


cups sifted flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon cloves 

cup chopped nuts 

egg, beaten 

cup brown sugar 

cup applesauce 

cup melted shortening 


- — 
ee ee BSR ee GO 


Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt, and cloves. Add nuts. Combine 


(Concluded on page 37) 


Pineapple Pinwheels, flavored with cin- 
namon, are attractive and easy to make. 
A variation of the ever-popular biscuit. 




















MONDAY 


TUESDAY 








American 

Chop Suey 
Perfection Salad 
Bran Muffin* 
Strawberry Sponge 


Tomato Juice 

Beef and 
Vegetable Pie 

Celery Sticks 
Bread* 

Peach Custard 


Stuffed Pepper 
(Ham and Rice) 

Broiled Tomato 
Slices 

Pumpernickel 
Bread* 


Baked Apple 








Corned Beef Hash 
Harvard Beets 
Johnny Cake* 
Grapenut Custard 


Frankfurter 
Scalloped Potato 
Green Salad 
Roll* 

Cherry Pie 


Fruit Juice 

Lamb Patty 

Baked Potato 

Cauliflower 
au Gratin 

Roll* 

Coconut Layer 


Cake 





Baked Spanish 
Omelet 

Green Beans 

Date Muffin* 
Steamed Blueberry 
Pudding 





Liver and Bacon 
Mashed Potato 
Buttered Broccoli 
Vienna Bread* 
Orange 

Chiffon Pie 


Pot Roast 
Delmonico Potato 
Hubbard Squash 
Whole Wheat Bread* 
Sliced Peaches 





Scalloped Noodles 
and Bacon 
Green Beans 
Peanut Butter 
Sandwich* 
Apple Tortex 


Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 
Carrot and 

Raisin Slaw 
Cranberry Crunch 





Hot Hamburger 
Sandwich* 
Flamingo Salad 
Lemon Sponge 
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WEDNESDAY | 





| 
| 





THURSDAY 





FRIDAY 





Scalloped Chicken 
and Noodlesx& 


s 
Cranberry Relish 





Tuna Croquette 

Lima Beans 
with Tomatoes 

Stuffed Prune 





Roll* Salad 
Chocolate Chip Nut Bread* ’ 
Cake Applesauce Cookiex 
H 
Clam Chowder 


Barbecued | 
Spare Ribs 


Mashed Potato 


Lima Beans 


| Raisin Bread* 


H 
| 


| Light Cream 


| Chicken Fricassee 
| Peas 


, Waldorf Salad 


| Cookie i 


| Fruit Juice 
| Baked Sausage 


j 
| 


| Strawberry 


Strawberry 
Gelatin 


on Rice 


Hard Roll* 


Sardine and Egg 
Sandwich* 

Cole Slaw 

Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding 

Foamy Sauce 





Baked Beans 

Fish Cake 

Cole Slaw 
Apple 
Gingerbread 

Whipped Cream 





Baked Potato 


Lima Beans 


Shortcake 





Tomato Soup 
Salmon Salad 
Roll 

Green Pepper 
Relish 

Pineapple Upside 
Down Cake 
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* CLAM CHOWDER 50 servings 


8 quarts diced potatoes 4 quarts fresh milk 


7 15 ounce cans minced clams %4 pound onions 
14 cup flour 


School Lunch Notes 


% cup butter 
4. cans evaporated milk 


Make a thin white sauce of the fat, flour, and milk. Add 
sautéed onions, clams, and diced potatoes. Heat in double 


ONTINUED sound development and growth Sclher 4 tiie wetele ersind 


of the school lunch program are essential 
to safeguard the health and well-being of the 
nation’s children, according to the National 
School Lunch Advisory Committee, which con- 
vened for a two-day meeting in Washington, 
D. C., early this fall. 





je SCALLOPED CHICKEN and NOODLES 50 servings 


This group, composed of leading educators 2 pounds noodles 5 cups dry milk — | 
and school lunch supervisors from all parts of 5 sat fowl (cooked and ° potion ss: Dats i 
ae 2» ° » Gane a dl ice 
the country, W as appointed by Secretar v of r/R A Wee 1 tebcopenss all | 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, to advise him i chs ehtaes. didiaed 1 teaspoon pepper 
on long-range plans for the further develop- 2 cups fat (chicken or other) 3 cups bread crumbs 
ment of the school-lunch program. 2 cups flour 1% pounds cheese, grated 


The progress of the program achieved thus 
far was attributed by the committee to three 
major factors: (1) passage of the National 
School Lunch Act, which makes available Fed- 
eral cash assistance and surplus commodities ; 
(2) the policy which permits states and terri- 
tories to retain control of the program on a 
state and local school district basis; and (3) 
the spirit of cooperation which exists between 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
states and territories of the effective adminis- 
tration of the program. 


Cook noodles in boiling salted water; drain. Prepare fowl. 
Cook onions and peppers in small amount of fat until ten- 
der. Make a white sauce of remainder of fat, flour, salt, 
pepper, and dry milk which has been reconstituted with 
chicken stock or water. Spread noodles in baking pan, 
alternating with diced fowl. Pour white sauce. over this 
mixture. Combine cheese and bread and spread on top. 
Bake 1% hour at 350° F. 





The advisory committee expressed support 50 servings 
for the present method of distributing Federal * a 
school-lunch funds on the basis of need and 4 cups flour 9% cups sugar 
number of children of school age. Also ap- 6 tablespoons baking powder 6 tablespoons vanilla 
proved by the committee was the present policy 3% teaspoons salt 1% te ee pone a Paes, 
of permitting states and territories to deter- % cup dried egg 1% . ‘hee <r ee 
mine their own methods for distribution of 1 és Copteiellt 
funds to schools within their own areas. “This : “i 


practice,” the committee stated, “continues the 
traditional national policy of permitting state 
and local control of school administration and 
supervision.” 

Recommendation was made that present 
meal-type requirements be amended to author- 
ize the use of satisfactory alternates of equiva- 
lent nutritive value for any item difficult to 
obtain because of supply or price. 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Reconstitute eggs and add 
sugar and vanilla. Add dry ingredients, apples, and nuts 
to egg mixture, mixing well. Pour into well greased pan 
and bake at 350° F. for 45 minutes. Serve with whipped 
cream or custard sauce. 


The increased amount of state and local te APPLESAUCE COOKIES 6 dozen 
funds which are being made available for ii dhentening 56 tableapece ‘eal 
school lunches was approved by the committee. 198 ‘capé auger 114 teaspoons cinnamon 
Under the act, states are required to match 2 exes 1 teaspoon cloves 
Federal assistance at an increasing rate up to 2% cups applesauce 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
a minimum of three to one, beginning in 1 quart sifted pastry flour 11% cups raisins 
1956. The broad support of the program with- 1 teaspoon baking powder 4 cup chopped nuts 
in the states and territories, according to the 1 teaspoon baking soda 44 cup macaroon crunch 


advisory group, is indicated by the fact that 
sources within the states are now matching 
Federal funds at a rate of more than five to 
one. The committee commended the states and 
territories for their energetic support of the 
school-lunch program. 


Cream shortening, sugar, and eggs on second speed 5 
minutes. Add applesauce, all dry ingredients sifted to- 
gether, raisins, nuts, and macaroon crunch. Beat just to 
blend. Drop from +40 scoop onto greased baking sheet. 
Bake at 400° F. for 10 to 12 minutes. i 
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interest in their clothes than 

college girls do and one of the 
reasons may be that high school girls 
have more of a desire to be “like 
the crowd,” says Mary S. Ryan of 
the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell. 

In the second part of a continuing 
study of the psychological effects of 
clothing, Professor Ryan compared 
data gathered from rural and urban 
high school and college girls. She 
reports that about two thirds of the 
college girls and nine tenths of the 
high school girls felt they were about 
as well dressed as average. Only 
a small percentage felt more poorly 
dressed than average. 

Nearly half of the high school 
girls refused “dates’’ because they 
did not feel they had the right 
clothes. This was true of only 15 
per cent of the college girls. Both 
high school and college girls ranked 
lack of money as the most important 
reason for dissatisfied feelings about 
their clothes. For college girls, lack 
of time for grooming and care 
ranked as the second most important 
reason. 

Girls from city areas tended to 
have higher “interest scores” than 
girls from rural areas but the differ- 
ence wasn’t as great as between high 
school and college girls. 


H school girls have a greater 


Your Clothing Dollar 


Regardless of the amount of money 
that can be spent on clothes, wise 
buying, based on careful planning, 
is the key to success in building a 
good wardrobe. According to Leone 
Ann Heure, director of consumer 
education for the Household Finance 
Corporation, many families waste 
more money on clothing than on any 
other item purchased. Impulse buy- 
ing and shopping without a plan 
causes most of the trouble. 

Money Management—Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar, a 32-page booklet pre- 
pared under Miss Heure’s direction, 
tells how to make a clothing plan 
which works, and how to shop for 
men’s, women’s and_ children’s 
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clothes. The booklet costs ten cents. 
Send your order to the Household 
Finance Corporation Consumer Edu- 
cation Department at 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Two in One 


Have you seen Skinner’s new lin- 
ing and interlining woven as one? 
It is sold under the name of Dynel 
Sunbak and has, as the name im- 
plies, a rayon satin face and a fleecy 
back of Dynel. It gives warmth 
without weight and, of course, elim- 
inates one step in the construction 
problem. Dynel, in case you’ve feor- 
gotten, is Union Carbide’s new man- 
made fiber and is noted for its light, 
supple, and completely mothproof 
characteristics. 

Nature's Unusual Fibers 

In this highly technical and syn- 
thetic age of ours, it is easy to for- 
get that there are unusual or little 
known natural fibers which have fig- 
ured prominently in the fabric pic- 
ture for many years. 

Asbestos textiles produced since 
1895 now are made lighter in weight, 
finer, stronger, and cheaper. Asbes- 
ton, the United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s patent, is used for ironing- 
board covers and press cloths, and 
for drapery fabrics for public build- 
ings. 

Milkweed Floss has physical char- 
acteristics similar to kapok, and can 
be used as a substitute for kapok. 
It is silky, light, soft, buoyant, 
springy, and possesses insulating 
qualities. Three pounds of milkweed 
floss can sustain a 150-pound weight 
for 100 hours. It is used for cloth- 
ing for the Armed Forces personnel. 

Ramie, a relative of linen, grows 
well in Florida and in the Gulf Coast 
States. It is stronger than any 
known natural fiber, resists shrink- 
age, mildew, and wear, and dries 
quickly. Because of these properties 
ramie has a great potential use for 
household fabrics and industrial ma- 
terials. Ramie was originally grown 
in the Orient. 

Specialty wools such as cashmere, 
mohair, camel hair, alpaca, vicuna, 
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guanaco, and llama, are all softer 
than wool. They also possess more 
luster and surface interest. They 
are generally straighter and smooth- 
er than wool. Frequently these spe- 
cialty wools are used in combination 
with other wools to give unusual 
texture interest. 


Christmas Ideas 


Iron-on trimmings are an aid to 
quick and easy Christmas gifts. Use 
decorative rick rack and scallop trim 
to edge place mats, aprons, or col- 
lars. The Vinylite resins in the 
trimming soften with a gentle press- 
ing of an electric iron and make it 
stick to the fabric. 

Pleated ribbon, made by Burling- 
ton Mills, is now sold by the yard 
at ribbon counters. It offers unlim- 
ited possibilities for decorative 
touches such as collar and cuff sets 
to wear with sweaters, jabots, ruf- 
fling for petticoats, and lampshade 
trims. 

Nimble-fingered teen-agers might 
like to make the glamour party dress 
pictured below. All it takes is one 
double-bed-size pastel percale Can- 
non sheet, 140 yards of Wright’s 
jumbo rick rack, and Simplicity Pat- 
tern number 4187. 





Cut from a sheet and trim with rick rack. 
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Home Economics— 
How It's Changed 


(Continued from page 12) 


classrooms. Perhaps they would have 
come earlier, and in greater num- 
bers, if we had made them feel more 
welcome. Their first interest was 
largely in food study, and a unit in 
“camp cookery” was sometimes of- 
fered to them. Now units in con- 
sumer problems, personal and family 
relations, housing, and child care are 
becoming more popular. 

Teaching is no longer confined to 
four monotonous walls. Students are 
taken into the community and the 
community brought into the class- 
room thus utilizing a wide variety 
of resources. Numerous visual aids 
have helped to vitalize our teaching. 
Our school reference libraries in- 
clude many new and attractive books, 
magazines, bulletins, newspaper clip- 
pings, and even cartoons which now 
have their place in our teaching. 

We are also doing a better job of 
telling others what we are doing in 
our classes through exhibits, news- 
paper publicity, radio, and television 
programs. 

What further changes shall we see 
in home economics? We know when 
and how it started, and we know 
what detours it has taken. Some 
home economists think we have 
gained “academic respectability.” 
Others think we are ‘on the spot” 
and that home economics is still be- 
ing challenged by some school ad- 
ministrators. 

In these times it is helpful to re- 
read comments made by such far- 
seeing home economists as Anna 
Cooley of Teachers College, who in 
1921 wrote: ‘“‘The American home is 
the center of all American life... . 
All the arts therefore relating to 
the home and its efficiency, and all 
the sciences which are applied to 
homemaking, should form an impor- 
tant part of the school work of today 
if we are to live more sanely, health- 
fully, and intelligently.” 

Continued Miss Cooley, “Home 
economics should endeavor to work 
toward the maintenance of the best 
types of home and family life be- 
cause they are vital forces in the 
establishment of a sound democracy. 
... The years before us will be those 
of readjustment and reorganization. 
We find ourselves today in a whirl 
of life more complex and puzzling 
than ever before because of changing 
conditions. The increased cost of liv- 
ing with the numerous complications 
involved, the problems of labor, the 
changing conditions of home life, the 
place of women in industry, are all 
indications of some of the changes 
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which the future will bring. The 


schools of tomorrow must be ready | 


to meet these changes and in the 
school of today these readjustments 
must begin. Home economics studies 
must create better standards of home 
life, for the home is the center as 


well as the background of the activi- | 


ties of the state.” 

These words could have been writ- 
ten today. In fact, they seem even 
more pertinent to our times. We 
have such a wide variety of teach- 
ing resources available, we have im- 
proved our techniques, we have 
broadened our scope to meet chang- 
ing social and economic needs. There 
is a tremendous responsibility for 
teachers of home economics to con- 
tinue this record of progress. 





Who Can Pinch-hit for You? 
(Continued from page 14) 


had started with literally nothing. 
“Now I can really crow, as that 
rooster seems to be doing in your 
poster,” he said, “because FHA has 
helped put me on my feet.” 

Every office exhibit was different. 
The clever slogans, attractive cut- 
outs, and eye-appeal proved that the 
girls had ingenuity. All of the 22 
West Virginia offices completed the 
project within the designated time. 
In fact, some clerks had made as 
many as seven different exhibits. 
Actual canned foods, pressure can- 
ners, etc., were used, too. 

The exhibits were quickly con- 
verted into something timely by 
utilizing homemade flannel - graphs, 
new cut-outs, and bright letters for 
catchy slogans. The ideas had a 
fresh and different slant because 
they came from girls who were not 
influenced by set ideas as we in home 
economics sometimes are. I also 
learned that county supervisors have 
a “man’s approach” to family living 
problems and practices that many 
times is as good or better than the 
“woman’s angle.” 

As borrower-families came to the 
office to make loan repayments or to 
ask about farm and home practices, 
the exhibits encouraged comments 
and conversations regarding their 
own family problems. This gave the 
clerks opportunity to pass along edu- 
cational bulletins. 

Many ideas can be put across effec- 
tively through posters or exhibits. 
With a little guidance and inspira- 
tion the clerk-typists were able to 
“pinch-hit” for the home economist. 
Perhaps you will find fellow workers 
in your organization who can be in- 
spired, if given the opportunity, to 
help do a job that might otherwise 
go undone. 


You’ve looked for it 


MAN-MADE FIBERS 


Well, here it i 


. 
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MAN-MADE 
FIBERS 
HANDBOOK 


by Mauer and Weschler 


Here, for the first time, all of 
the essential information about 
all of the domestic man-made 
textile fibers rayon, acetate, 
nylon, glass, the acrylics, poly- 
esters, protein and plastic has 
been gathered into the pages of 
a single inexpensive handbook. 
Gathered under the supervision 
of the editors of Modern Tex 
tiles Magazine, the fiber infor- 
mation is fully authoritative. 
Checked for completeness and 
accuracy by leading textile tech 
nologists MAN-MADE 
FIBERS HANDBOOK is the 
first practical reference manual 
for home economists and 
teachers. 
Single copies—$2.00 
order from 
Rayon Publishing Corp. 
303 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
MODERN TEXTILES 
MAGAZINE 
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ITH the approach of the holi- 
day season there may come the 
sudden realization that kitchen 
alls or the back hall should have 
been painted last fall when there was 
plenty of time. Now it will have to 
be done in a hurry. But even a 
quick job can be a successful one 
with the new fast-drying paints that 
can be applied with rollers. 
Rollers are very effective for cover- 
ing large areas with a minimum of 
strokes and effort. Extendable han- 
dles eliminate the need for step lad- 
ders or excessive reaching. New 
paints will cover most surfaces with 
one coat and dry to the touch with- 
in an hour after application. And 
since these paints have very little 
odor it is not necessary to open 
windows and chill the house while 
the paint is drying. 


Golden Suds 

An improved version of a cleanser 
that has been on the market for 
many years is claimed to kill germs 
and destroy odors as it cleans. The 
New Old Dutch Cleanser is a fine 
white powder that turns a golden 
color when wet. The color helps the 
homemaker to see that the entire 
surface is covered with the cleanser. 
Other qualities which distinguish 
the new cleanser are its pleasant 
odor and gentleness to hands. 


Music in the Home 


The spinet model of the Hammond 
electric organ is especially designed 
for the home. It can be played very 
softly, so that organ music can be 
as beautiful in a small room as it is 
in the cathedral. Although the spinet 
organ requires no extra tone cabinet, 
it is completely adequate for most 
types of music. And no matter how 
softly it is played the full range of 
the expression pedal can be used. 

For those who feel they cannot 
master the technique of playing the 
standard organ there is a chord or- 
gan which enables the untrained 
player to produce fine musical re- 
sults. A standard three-octave key- 
board is provided for playing the 
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melody one note at a time or with 
chords. A chord section consisting 
of buttons to sound any of ninety-six 
accompaniment chords is placed to 
the left of the keyboard and is played 
with the left hand. Two foot pedals 
are provided to select automatically 
the proper pedal bass tone to ac- 
company any chord played. 


New Utensils 

A completely new line of cooking 
utensils has been introduced by the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany. Called Hallite, the utensils 
are made of an extra-hard alloy 
which is claimed to conduct heat 
quickly and evenly to give excellent 
cooking performance. Handsomely 
designed, the pans have slightly 
rounded sidewalls and flat bottoms. 
Black plastic handles and copper 
color domed lids complete the modern 
effect. 


"Round We Go 

Semi-circular shelves which ro- 
tate lazy-Susan fashion are the new- 
est convenience feature of the de- 
luxe General Electric refrigerator. 
The shelves turn freely enabling the 
homemaker to bring food stored in 
the back of the refrigerator within 





The new General Electric refrigerator. 


easy reach. Mounted on a stainless 
steel shaft which rises from the base 
of the refrigerator, the shelves can 
be raised or lowered to accommodate 
various size dishes. However, the 
shelves can only be removed with the 
aid of a screwdriver. The manu- 
facturer claims that the shelves need 
only be wiped clean and since they 
swing out all parts are accessible. 
One disadvantage is that the circular 
shelves cannot fit snugly into the 
corners of the back, which allows a 
small space for food to drop from 
the shelves. 


Care of Rugs 

Although synthetic fibers have 
been used in carpeting and rugs for 
several years it is still too soon to 
know all their wearing qualities. 
The director of the National Insti- 
tute of Rug Cleaning reminds us 
that most synthetic fiber-face rugs 
are backed with latex and should not 
be drycleaned. Chemicals used in 
drycleaning solutions will damage 
certain kinds of rubber backing. Pro- 
fessional cleaning with special de- 
tergents or soaps has been found to 
be superior to drycleaning for remov- 
ing embedded grime and atmospheric 
soil, the director says. There is lit- 
tle possibility of colors fading either 
from exposure to the sun or from 
cleaning processes because dyes used 
in synthetic fibers are very fast, but 
for the same reason it is difficult to 
redye carpeting made with these 
fibers. 


Just off the Press 


Your Equipment Dollar is the most 
recent addition to the Money Man- 
agement series published by the 
Household Finance Corporation. The 
booklet contains many facts on how 
to shop for ranges, refrigerators, 
home freezers, dishwashers, vacuum 
cleaners, and other items of house- 
hold equipment for kitchen and laun- 
dry. It is available for ten cents from 
the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Household Finance Corp. 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
Send stamps, check or money order. 
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Trends in Family Housing 
(Continued from page 23) 


with two bedrooms, living - dining 
room, kitchen, and service porch may 
be erected. Layout and construction 
details meet all Government stand- 
ards for insured financing. The 
heavy work is all done and in each 
room is placed the necessary supplies 
and tools (tiles, paint, paper, cabinet 
sections, etc.) with complete direc- 
tions for completing the house. If 
the buyer is willing to put in four 
or five weeks of full-time labor or 
two months part-time labor he may 
have a house worth $11,000. 

The planned community is a sys- 
tem used by several home construc- 
tion companies to produce low- and 
medium -cost housing. In Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, there are two 
growing planned communities — 
Levittown, constructed by Levitt and 
Sons, Inc., and Fairless Hills, a Gun- 
nison development. It is claimed that 
the Levitt company can produce as 
much of a house for $9,990 as the 
U.S. Steel subsidiary provides for 
$10,750. 

While most new houses cost from 
$12 to $15 a square foot, the Levitt 
home averages $10. Costs are cut by 
mass production. Although the 
houses are not prefabricated, they 
are assembled from pre-cut and pre- 
drilled materials. Factory-made win- 
dow walls, cabinets, and baths are 
installed. However, other construc- 
tion is done on the grounds by spe- 
cialists in each phase of work. Using 
this system Levitt workmen can 
erect 40 homes a day. One Levitt 
model sells for $9,990 and the more 
elaborate house for $16,990. Each 
home is landscaped and has six ever- 


greens, a peach, pear, and apple tree, 
and a grape vine. 

So much for what architects are 
designing and contractors are build- 
ing. But are these homes really what 
American families want? To find out 
just exactly what the modern family 
wants, a leading magazine and the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers made a nationwide survey during 
1951. From more than 150,000 re- 
plies from families in the 18-to-35 
age group the following summary is 
presented. 

The majority of families indicated 
that individuality was still a desir- 
able feature in a home. Forty per 
cent of families showed a willingness 
to do some of the construction them- 
selves. Over 50 per cent would buy 
a ready-built house. The preference 
was for a contemporary modern 
story-and-a-half house with living 
room including a dining area, one 
and a half baths, kitchen with sep- 
arate eating area, two or three bed- 
rooms, fireplace, hardwood floors, and 
a garage. Strangely enough, two- 
thirds of the families wanted a full 
or partial basement to be used as an 
extra bedroom, hobby room, or work- 
shop. The average family indicated 
that they did not care to tie up too 
much money in an overly equipped 
house. The average price a family 
was willing to pay was $12,000 to 
$15,000. 

Based on the needs of American 
families in housing, one Texas archi- 
tect has constructed a $10,500 house 
with the following features: Year- 
round air-conditioning and double 
thermostat, carport and_ terrace, 
overhang at all entrances, built - in 
bedroom dressing table and mirror, 
built-in book shelves, window wall, 


hardwood floors, large storage walls, 
and built-in clothes hamper. 

Because about half of America’s 
young families expressed a willing- 
ness to buy a ready-built house, the 
next article will discuss some of the 
points to look for when buying a 
previously-lived-in house. 


Suggested Reading List 


“A House That Meets Changes,” 
Living for Young Homemakers, 
July, 1953. 

“Are We Building the Right Kind of 
House?” Living for Young Home- 
makers, July, 1952. 

“Circular Concrete Block House,” 

House and Home, July, 1953. 

Fastest Selling Houses in the 

U.S.A.,” House and Home, June, 

1953. 

“Household Storage Units,” Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bulletin, Circular 
Series Small Homes Council C5.1. 

“Kitchen Planning Standards,” Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Circu- 
lar Series Small Homes Council 
C5.32. 

“Once More We’re Free to Build,” 
House Beautiful, February, 1953. 

“Partly Built Houses for Sale,” 
Popular Mechanics, March, 1953. 

“Push Button Paradise in Califor- 
nia,” House and Garden, April, 
1953. 

“Summer Comfort,” University of 
Illinois Bulletin, Circular Series 
Small Homes Council G6.0. 

“The Most House For Your Money,” 
Fortune, October, 1952. 

“The House You Asked For,” Living 
for Young Homemakers, May, 
1953. 

“U.S. Home Builders’ Best Buy,” 
Life, January 5, 1993. 





Simple But Clever Gifts — It's All 





Attractive gifts made from inexpensive 
glassware and gay trimmings will give 
pleasure without denting the budget. For 
instance, a refrigerator dish decorated 
with tape makes a novel plant holder. 
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Designs by Denninsons 


Or set a pair of red and green chunky 
candles in oven-proof custard cups. Tie 
pretty bows with silver ribbon and add a 
few Christmas balls. Best of all, the cups 
can be used after the candles are gone. 


in the Wrapping! 





For the extra personal touch fill a cruet 
with your favorite salad dressing. Trim 
with red crepe paper for Santa's suit and 
make his face from cotton, paper, and a 
little art work. Add a paper wreath. 
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HE average. city homemaker is a 

light eater according to a recent 

survey by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. The 
study showed that her daily fare is 
surprisingly low in calories—only 
1780— yet seems to give adequate 
food energy as calculated by weight 
in relation to height. However, her 
diet runs low in two important 
nutrients. She gets only a little over 
half the recommended quantity of 
calcium, and intake of the B-vitamin, 
riboflavin, is below par. Her best 
record is in vitamin A intake, which 
is well above standard. 

Older women, the survey shows, 
eat less and have diets of poorer 
nutritional quality than younger 
women. In reporting these findings 
the bureau emphasizes that little has 
been known about the diets and nu- 
tritional condition of adults in our 
population or changes in food habits 
as people grow older. 


Cathode-Ray Preservation 

A new cathode-ray irradiation 
process, which allows meat to be 
kept 60 days or longer at ordinary 
refrigeration temperatures, has been 
developed by scientists at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
The method has also been success- 
fully applied in the preservation of 
spinach and near-ripe tomatoes. 

In this unique method of preser- 
vation, a_ six-foot conveyor belt 
passes the food under cathode rays 
generated in a three-million-volt ac- 
celerator. Sterilization is accom- 
plished without the loss of flavor or 
introduction of odors, and the proc- 
ess takes only one second. 


New Booklet 


Have Fun—Make Rolls, an attrac- 
tive 15-page booklet by Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder, has been prepared for 
use by youth groups such as 4-H 
and Girl Scouts having a leader to 
direct their homemaking experi- 
ences. The well-illustrated booklet 
gives complete information on mak- 
ing rolls, choosing ingredients, uten- 
sils, and judging finished products. 
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What's Going 


Available in quantity, free of charge, 
it may be ordered only by the leader 
or teacher. Send requests to Educa- 
tional Service, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Frozen Orange Juice 

Frozen orange juice continues to 
be the fastest moving item on the 
grocer’s shelf, according to a spokes- 
man for the USDA. This year 55,000 
gallons will be consumed. Thirty 
per cent of the nation’s families now 
use, it and the demand for frozen 
orange juice is running 24 per cent 
ahead of the supply. 


Funny Cake 

From the Pennsylvania Dutch 
comes an unusual dessert, Funny 
Cake—a cake baked in a pie crust 
with a rich sauce between the two. 
For a spice Funny Cake with lemon 
nutmeg sauce, first prepare one un- 
baked pie crust (9-10 inch pie plate). 

To make the sauce, place 44 cup 
butter or margarine, 1% cup sugar, 
and 2 tablespoons light corn syrup 
in a saucepan. Cook and stir until 
mixture comes to a boil. Add 3 
tablespoons water and bring to boil 
again, stirring constantly; boil 1 to 
2 minutes. Remove from heat; add 
114 teaspoons grated lemon rind and 
14 teaspoon nutmeg. 

To prepare cake batter, measure 
into sifter 114 cups sifted cake flour, 
1 teaspoon double-acting baking 


powder, 1% teaspoon salt, 34 cup 





Photo courtesy Swans Down and Swift'ning 


For an unusual treat, try spice Funny 
Cake with lemon sauce; recipe is above. 


On in FOODS 


By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


sugar, 4% teaspoon cinnamon, and 4 
teaspoon each cinnamon and allspice. 
Place 14 cup shortening in bowl; 
sift in dry ingredients. Add % cup 
milk and 1 teaspoon vanilla; mix 
until flour is dampened. Then beat 
2 minutes with electric mixer (300 
strokes by hand). Add 1 unbeaten 
egg and beat 1 minute longer (150 
strokes by hand). 

Pour batter into pastry-lined pie 
plate. Pour lukewarm sauce gently 
over batter. (After baking, sauce 
will form layer between cake and 
pie shell). Bake at 350° F. 50 to 
55 minutes. Serve warm. 


Product Briefs 


Birds Eye fish sticks, pre-cooked 
and packed ten to a package, are now 
on the market. Recommended for 
dinner, luncheon, party snacks, and 
even for breakfast, this convenient 
frozen product is prepared from 
ocean-fresh fish, which is cut by ma- 
chines into the “stick” shape, dipped 
into a batter and breaded, and then 
deep-fried. To serve, the fish sticks 
are heated in the oven for 12 to 15 
minutes. 


A new variety pack of baby 
cereals in small sizes has been in- 
troduced by Gerber’s Baby Foods. 
Successfully tested in divergent 
markets, the Gerber Quads consist of 
four small individual boxes, one each 
of the company’s four baby cereals. 


Sweeta, a non-caloric liquid sweet- 
ener made with saccharin, has been 
developed by E. R. Squibb and Sons. 
Available in a plastic, purse-size, 
squeeze-a-drop bottle, the liquid 
sweetener is convenient to use in 
hot or cold beverages as well as in 
cooking and baking. 


Dinner Time Beef Pot Pie, a meat 
pie complete with crust in a pie-pan- 
shaped can, has been introduced by 
Trenton Foods, Inc., of Kansas City. 
The pie does not require refrigera- 
tion. To prepare, the lid of the can 
is removed with any automatic-type 
can opener. The pie is baked 40 
minutes right in pie-shaped can. 
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Holiday Breads 
(Continued from page 29) 


egg, brown sugar, applesauce, and 
shortening. Add to flour mixture, stir- 
ring only enough to moisten flour. Pour 
into greased paper-lined loaf pan, 
41% x 8% inches. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 50 minutes to 1 hour. 
Makes one loaf. 


Orange Graham Cracker Loaf 


... for variety, crushed graham 
crackers replace the flour and fresh 
orange juice is used as the liquid in 
this cake-like loaf. A tasty combina- 
tion of flavors, this nourishing 
bread may be served at breakfast 
and luncheon as well as when enter- 
taining: 

\% cup shortening 

l™ cup sugar 

3 eggs 
22% cups crushed graham crackers 

1 cup chopped nuts 

14 teaspoon soda 

lM teaspoon baking powder 

4% teaspoon salt 

4 cup orange juice 

1 tablespoon grated orange peel 

Cream shortening and sugar; add 
eggs. Combine graham cracker 
crumbs, chopped nuts, baking powder, 
soda, and salt. Add to creamed mixture 
alternately with orange juice and peel. 
Pour into greased loaf pan and bake at 
350° F. for about 50 minutes. Cool and 
slice. Makes one loaf. 


Pineapple Pinwheels 


. . made like old-fashioned cinna- 
mon rolls, these pineapple pin- 
wheels boast a rich pineapple fill- 
ing. Authorities say biscuit doughs 
often suffer from under-mixing. 
Don’t neglect the kneading process, 
brief though it may be: 


2 cups sifted flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

2 tablespoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 cup shortening 

24 cup syrup drained from canned 
crushed pineapple 


Sift dry ingredients together in a 
mixing bowl. Using a pastry blender 
or two knives cut in shortening until 
finely divided. Add pineapple syrup 
and mix until dough holds together. 





Turn onto floured board and knead 
gently about % minute or until dough 
is smooth and uniform. Roll out to an 
oblong shape, approximately 8 by 16 
inches. Spread with the following mix- 
ture: 


1 cup drained crushed pineapple 
4 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 tablespoons melted butter 

or margarine 


Starting from the long side, roll up 
as for a jelly roll; seal long edge. With 
a sharp knife cut into 16 slices, 1 inch 
thick. Place slices, cut side down in 
well greased square baking pan, 9 x 9 
inches. Bake in preheated oven 425° F. 
25 minutes. 


Banana Tea Bread 


... the delicately flavored banana 
is the basis of a light tea bread with 
many variations. With relatively 
high amounts of sugar and shorten- 
ing in proportion to flour, this bread 
is similar to a cake in texture. The 
suggested variation for Holiday 
Banana Tea Bread provides a quick 
fruit cake recipe: 


134 cups sifted flour 

234 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 

4 cup shortening 

44 cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup mashed ripe bananas 


ets 


ts 


Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt. Cream shortening in mixing bow]; 
add sugar gradually and continue beat- 
ing until light and fluffy. Add eggs 
and beat well. Add flour mixture alter- 
nately with bananas, a small amount 
at a time, mixing after each addition 
only enough to moisten dry ingredi- 
ents. Turn into a greased loaf pan, 
4% x 8% inches, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) about 1 hour and 10 
minutes or until bread is done. Makes 
one loaf. 


VARIATIONS 


Banana Apricot Bread: add 1 cup 
finely chopped dried apricots to egg 
mixture. 

Banana Nut Bread: add % cup 
chopped nuts to egg mixture. 

Banana Raisin Bread: add 1 cup 
seedless raisins to egg mixture. 

Holiday Banana Tea Bread: add 1 





Photo courtesy American Institute of Bakers 


Packaged rolls may be baked with a variety of toppings for a quick holiday bread. 
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cup mixed candied fruit, % cup raisins, 
and % cup coarsely chopped nuts to 
egg mixture. 


Double-Quick Coffee Bread 


... a yeast bread recipe, so easy 
to make it may be classed as a 
“quick” bread, was introduced re- 
cently by home economists of Gen- 
eral Mills. Using dry granular 
yeast, the mixing process takes only 
five minutes. There is no kneading, 
no punching down, and it requires 
only one rising right in the baking 
pan. It may be prepared with a 
variety of toppings such as this 
Cinnamon Streusel which is made 
by mixing 2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine, %3 cup brown sugar, 2 
tablespoons flour, 2 teaspoons cin- 
namon, and % cup chopped nuts. 
Topping is sprinkled over dough 
just before baking. 


34 cup warm water (not hot, 110° 
to 115°) 

1 package active dry yeast 

4 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 
4 cups sifted flour 

1 egg 

4 cup soft shortening, butter, 
or margarine 


Grease 8 or 9 inch square baking pan. 
Choose topping and have it ready. In 
mixing bowl dissolve yeast in water. 
Add sugar, salt, and about % the flour. 
Beat thoroughly 2 minutes. Add egg 
and shortening. Then beat in gradually 
remaining flour until smooth. Drop 
small spoonfuls of dough over entire 
bottom of baking pan. Cover; let rise 
in warm place (85° F.) until double in 
bulk, 50 to 60 minutes. Sprinkle on 
topping. Bake at 375° F. until brown, 
30 to 35 minutes. Serve warm. 


Lemon Rolls 

. when there isn’t time to bake, 
convenient Brown ’n’ Serve bakery 
products provide a simple way to 
serve hot breads in a hurry. These 
breads and rolls are almost com- 
pletely baked, ready for browning 
whenever wanted. They have the 
same shelf life as fresh bread and 
may be stored in the refrigerator 
for three weeks. A quick lemon top- 
ping adds a festive touch: 


4 cup sugar 
@ teaspoons lemon rind 
4 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
or margarine 
1] dozen Brown ’n’ Serve dinner rolls 


Combine sugar, lemon juice, lemon 
rind, and butter or margarine. Spread 
over bottom of shallow baking pan. 
Press rolls, with tops down, over lemon 
mixture. Bake at 400° F. for 15 min- 
utes. Invert pan to remove rolls so 
that lemon topping is up. Serve im- 
mediately. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


IX are delighted with this find. 

The office secretary has a metal 
eraser shield which is also a ruler. 
It is a rounded strip of thin metal 
and is wonderful to use when mark- 
ing straight lines with a tracing 
wheel and paper. The rounded top 
provides for firm pressure at the 
edges, and the wheel cannot run up 
onto the ruler. Try one. 

. 

Having trouble? Have to rip? Feel 
impatient and maybe cross with your- 
self? Go ahead and rip. Then leave the 
problem for a later date. Queer, but it 
is easier and more pleasant to do the 
job after a rest period. 

. 

Bias tubing to be used as loops for 
button closings is easy to make, but 
it is not always so easy to attach the 
loops to garments with even lengths 
and spacings. Here’s what we do. 
Cut the several identical lengths 
from the tubing. Lay them onto 
paper with cut ends in a straight 
line and with identical spacings. 
Stitch to paper on seam allowance of 
strips, but very close to seam line. 
Count machine stitches between the 
loops and between the ends of each 
loop so that spaces are uniform in 
each case. Lay loops and paper onto 
garment. Stitch again, through 
loops, paper, and garment, still on 
seam allowance and still close to final 
seam line. Remove paper, apply 
facing and on seam line stitch again 
through garment, loops, and facing. 
Seems like a lot of stitching, but no 
hand basting is necessary. We don’t 
even pin. 

° 

Frequently we hear complaints about 
dull pinking shears. Too often we notice 
that the persons complaining do not 
take good care of their shears. One 
essential for keeping shears sharp is to 
brush off the blades after each use and 
to do this occas‘onally during a long 
pinking job also, especially if the fab- 
ric deposits much lint. We try to keep 
our sewing machines free from lint. 
Why not do the same for pinking 
shears? For that matter, and as we’ve 
said before, we believe in keeping all 
tools in their very best working con- 
dition. 
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Introducing Family Living 
To Homemaking Classes 


(Continued from page 13) 


triever, Kim, stole the show. Since 
then Jill and Kim have been in three 
fashion shows and she has overcome 
that uneasy feeling when people look 
at her. The look on her lovely face 
the first time she came off the stage 
is a memory I’ll treasure. As for 
selling our program—our stock in- 
creased greatly. 

As another means of increasing 
understanding of family living we 
took one of our fashion shows to the 
home for the aged. This was an es- 
pecially worth-while venture because 
it was combined with the physical 
education department. The program 
in our school is not integrated, but 
as our projects reach out we are 
gradually getting the cooperation of 
other departments. Our show, which 
consisted of fashions and folk dances, 
pleased the guests at the home and 
the girls learned that doing for 
others is a pleasant experience. 

The girls were driven to the home 
by some of the mothers. They met 
in my room beforehand and I ex- 
plained that I felt it more meaning- 
ful to ‘‘do” rather than to talk about 
being kind to Grandma and Grandpa. 
The mothers were most enthusiastic 
when they understood what we were 
striving toward. 

Another experience in learning to 
get along with others was presented 
when a hurricane swept through our 
town leaving shattered buildings and 
tangled wires. Classes from a dam- 
aged elementary school were scat- 
tered throughout the other schools 
while their building was being re- 
paired. Several classes were located 
in our junior high building. At first 
the seventh-graders looked down 


from their “lofty” height and made 
remarks 


disparaging about the 


tuberculosis 





pupils from the elementary school. 

To correct this situation the du- 
ties of hostesses was brought up in 
class discussion. One group planned 
a party and entertained the sixth- 
grade students who were guests of 
our school. In a short time the at- 
mosphere changed for the better. 

The greatest difficulty came in 
getting boys into the homemaking 
program. Finally after many confer- 
ences it was decided that I could 
have one group of boys for a half- 
hour period once a week. This period 
preceded an hour lunch period so we 
combined the two. I realized that 
the class would be discontinued if it 
was not successful, so my plan was 
to get the class on such a firm foot- 
ing that this would not happen. 

The boys worked in family groups 
of four. Among their projects they 
decided to give a Christmas lunch- 
eon. Each family group was allowed 
to invite two guests. The boys chose 
the superintendent, the assistant su- 
perintendent, our principal, vice- 
principal, the president of the PTA, 
and the home economics supervisor. 
The luncheon was planned and car- 
ried off with great success. 

Another project the boys under- 
took was to put on a demonstration 
for Parents’ Night. The parents 
came and asked questions and, they, 
too, were most enthusiastic. These 
two projects helped establish the 
boys’ class as a desirable addition to 
the homemaking department. 

The girls in the foods classes also 
have luncheons and teas to which 
they invite parents and _ teachers. 
These are more than learning to pre- 
pare and serve a meal. Each family 
group learns the satisfaction that 
comes from participating in family 
life. As each member finds his abil- 
ity to do some job well we have 
fewer pupils feeling insignificant— 
an important point in developing 
good personalities. 

It is so easy to look at schools 
with favorable conditions and_ be- 
come discouraged because ours are 
not so good. It is also easy to slide 
along in a nice comfortable rut, but 
it is also deadly dull, monotonous, 
and unproductive. A good homemak- 
ing program may be achieved with- 
out an ideal situation by moving for- 
ward step by step. It means hard 
work and determination, but the sat- 
isfaction it brings more than repays 
the teacher who believes in it enough 
to put it across. 


Mrs. Claus teaches homemaking in 
the Lincoln Junior High School in 
Kearny, New Jersey. She holds an 
M.A. from Teachers College, N. Y. 
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Why not be your 


own Santa Claus ? 


Give yourself these 


helpful new 


TEACHING AIDS! 





All FREE or for a small charge 





Your coupons today 
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Clabber Girl Baking Powder 


c/o Hulman & Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 


Send for Instructor's use: 1. [] copy of Baking Techniques. 2 (1 copy 
of Cake and Muffin Making Chart. 

Send for students: 3. wm COpies Of Today's Bakingways. 4. 

copies of Right and Wrong Baking Standards. 


Please print name and address plainly. Don't write. 
Name . 

Institution and/or Title 

Street Address 


Le 


City , 
95 Dec. 53 PHE 





Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


NEW! 


Please send me 





“HOW TO HAVE A PRETTIER ROOM” 
Free in any quantity 
copies of your 
new 16-page booklet of decorating tips for 
understand 


students and homemakers. I 


booklets will be sent after January 1. 





Name ; ' fin i ee 
Title or Dept. . 
School or Organization 

Address = e 


ee State 
6 Dec. 53 PHE 


City. as Zone 








ce ee me we oe rn ee ee ee ee EAE On Oe 8 EO 


Miracloth Sales, The Visking Corporation 
Dept. PH-12, 400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FREE: Please send me a sample sheet and literature on Miéracloth for 


classroom demonstration. 
Name 
School 


Address 


State 
85 Dec. 53 PHE 


City 


Modern Textiles Magazine 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


copies of “Man-Made Fibers Handbook.” 


15 or more copies $1.40 each. 


Please send 
Single copies $2.00 each 


Enclosed find check [] Money order [7] 


Name 
School or Organizati« yn 
Address 


City State . 


106 Dec. 53 PHE 


Zone 
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These handy 
TEACHING AIDS 
are YOURS for 


the asking... 


All you have to do is 
“ Read the coupons 
¥ Fill in those you want 





“ Mail 


to: 


Practical Home Economics 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Marr Ro istiies 


40 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION! 




















Please send a year of PRACTICAL HoME ECONOMICS as my gift to: ; 
PATRONS os eS ie a ree era ey 5s csatascisdaissstte a 
Gi 5 eect oncaens eer nate, 1 Tamencenes nee! 

—— $3.00 Enclosed —— Bill me 
Gift card should read: 
OL ee en cee a irae ee a 
CL te et Te EIN) enero ee eeN Lt deere 


we ee ee eee eee en wees 


Procter & Gamble 
Crisco Wall Chart, Dept. C-2, 837, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Please send my free copies of each of the Criscé 
“Do's and Don'ts’’ Wall Charts checked below. 


[] Do's and Don'ts of Deep-Frying 
[] Do's and Don'ts of Pastry-Making 
THe: case 





School 
City en . Zone. 


Teen Age Book Club 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me a handy kit of materials, including a sample book, giv 

ing information on the Teen Age Book Club, a unique plan to promote 

student reading in my class. No obligation, of course.. 

Name 

School ee OT ae : stl ncobssésesss academe 

Address dota. Redcaleneoceate ae ete 

City arn ORE a: 


United Fruit Company Offers Teaching Kit 


A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANAN 
COOK BOOK with all recipe illustration 
in four colors. A new educational BANAN 
WALL CHART, also in full color. Bott 
are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, f 
to all Home Economics teachers. Unite 
Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, N 
York 6, N: Y. 





| | | ET 


SI nccccsccopncesets veensnssbnc ei opgmts psn 
21 Dee. 53 


Vernon Kilns 

2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 
Please send . copies of your attractive colorful booklet, 24 Ways 
To Set a Party Table @ 10c a copy. 

Cash or check enclosed $ 





Name .. 
Address o.c..eccooo-n eNO RTA T Reenactment ee 
Cy —. ; Zone State 


73 Dec. 53 PHERE 








